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The Builder, 


Vou. XIV.—No. 721. 


S| NE Abraham Cowley, a mo- 
ralist, and a poet little known | 
to this generation—unless by 
his monument in Westminster 
Abbey,—from under the shade 


London,” in a charming “ Ode 


" Monstram horrendum, informe, 
ingens ” 


** cui lumen ademtum,”— 

now grasps and gathers the 
fields on every side,—tops the 
heights of Highgate; fills up the 
hollows of Rotherhithe and the Isle 
of Dogs; utilizes cabbage-ground, 
ditches, and swamps; outruns the police at 


Notting-hill; and is altogether beyond the 
limited capacity and ability of any Board of | 


Works. 
The “village” Islington, as the poet knew it, 


of old patrician trees, ounce | 
apostrophised “the monster | 
ments to such a survey may have grown up to | 
to Solitude.” That monster,— _ 


they present, therefore, those contrasts which 
become so remarkable on every occasion of 
epidemic. 

Clearly, however, whether or not the whole 
area now comprised in London is what should 
have been wfilized for building purposes,—infor- 
mation of the conditions of it, especially as to 
soil and level, should be ready at hand. It is, 
indeed, obvious, that a survey of the site, and | 
an examination of the soil should be the steps 
first taken, before any town or collection of 
houses is commenced. Where that is not done, 
the omission will have to be supplied; but, as in 
the case of a great metropolis, when impedi- 





| 


an embarrassing extent. 

One of the peculiarities of that accumulation | 
| of towns known as London, is the conforma- 
| tion, by which an immense portion of the area 


‘once was covered with water at every tide—and | 
would, indeed, still be so, but for the means | 


taken to prevent it. The proportion of the area 
referred to, is only understood by colouring a 
map so as to show it prominently. In some | 
parts of London, now thickly populated, a mere 
island, like that which became the site of West-| 
minster Abbey, appears as a habitable spot. 


| many of the physical conditions of countries by, 
| means of maps, should be extended more genc- | 


It is desirable that the method of showing | 


expensive. The size of the map is 5 feet by 
3 feet 5 inches. The materials have been 
derived from the anthor’s own surveys and 
investigations, aided by contributions from the 
best sourees. 

The importance of “contour maps” (showing 
lines of equal height), in the case of large and 
populous towns, is obvious. In the absence of 
such a map of the metropolis, the author says, 
a portion of his present work was undertaken 
nine years ago; and contour lines, deduced 
from various documents and extensive per- 
sonal surveys, were laid down on Wyld’s 
Map of “ London and its Environs.” In 1848, 
as our readers will remember, the Ordnance 
Department undertook to make for the Metro- 
| politan Commissioners of Sewers of that day, a 
| block survey of London with levels ; and with 
'these aids the author revised and extended his 
contour lines, and published, in 1851, on a 
small seale, a topographical and geological 
map. He remarks, that though the on 
| Skeleton plans referred to—on the scale ¢ 
twelve inches to a mile—were an Fon wo 
| addition to local information, no step was after- 
wards taken by any public dopirtuntad, either 
Ito complete and reduce to a more conventetit 
size “those accurate surveys,” or to construct a 
contour map. On the Continent almost all the 

capitals, as well as several of the prinépal 





| 


is as much a part of town as any district within | ‘rally than it has been to the case of towns | towns, have been accurately contoured by their 


the sound of Bow bell, or “ Big Ben.” 


«6 ——_——- Where has commerce such a mart, 
So rich, so throng’d, so drain’d, and so supplied 
As London, opulent, enlarg’ d, and still 
Increasing ‘London ? ” 
said Cowper; and he too, if living now, would | 
wonder at the enormity of the growth, as at the | 
inadequate provisions for it, in relations of a 


sanitary and moral nature, and haply would say | 


again, with more of need,— 
“ God made the country, and man made the town.” 
Indeed, to estimate the facts of existing} 


London, and gather anything beyond a con-| 


fused impression of immensity, requires some- 
what more than average intelligence,—whilst 
to grapple with the facts, with a view to 
improvements, may demand absolutely a orig 
mind. When you hear, in the provinces, 
a man who “knows London well,” areca 
the reality of the knowledge attributed to him. | 
Show us such a man, and we would hold hima 
curiosity. « Horatio’ s servant once,” who had | 
a friend hard by, had not ‘lighted more for- 
tuitously upon a rare specimen ‘of humanity. 
Singular to the enlightened view of an age | 


which recognizes the bearings of the situation | 


jand populous districts. Johnston’s admirable 
| “‘ Physical Atlas ” affords the suggestion of what 
| might be carried further; and we may observe | 
| that there are many matters besides the street , 
}arrangement, or even the physical conditions | 
of London, which might be well explained | 
y maps, or better than they are at present. | 
| If the churches were prominently marked on one | 
| map, the schools on another, and public build- 
| ings generally with more distinctive marks than | 
are now used, on a third, we think some advan- 
| tage would accrue by so presenting the facts to | 
| the eye, which is not afforded by the present | 
|maps, or by mere tables of statistics. Again 
the sites of the old remains, or the localities of im- | 
portant antiquarian discoveries, should be marked | 
}on a map. Parts of another plan, differently | 
| shaded, might show the conditions of mortality, 
| crime, or ignorance, or of property, or pauperism 


} 


, | 


at the latest previous census or inquiry. Many 


Ito be got only from detached maps (if there be | 
| such) i), or laboriously from other sources,—and 
'such an atlas London re quires. In short, to| 
the great metropolis one might say,— Know thy- | 


and arrangement of towns, and the plan and | soit 


construction of dwellings, upon morals and | 


health, are the circumstances under which gre at | 

cities have grown up. The advantages from the | 
vicinity of a navigable river ; in modern times, 

the concurrence of two or three roads or rail- | 


i ‘ ff assuaging “the insane 
ways, or the means of assuagil I Yoni in view. Mr. Robert W. Mylne has 


thirst for gold,” have sufficed to bring first a 
few sojourners, next a colony of huts, and then 


too generally a crowd of ill-ordered and ill-con- | . 


structed buildings. Lastly of all, it is dis- 

covered that these have formed a town,—a town 
wanting in all the appliances which the place of | 
habitation of man, in towns or single dwellings, | 
requires,—and the more so, and the more | 
elaborately devised, as the number of inhabi- | 
tants is greater. 


\surface of the ground in and around London, | 


Perhaps in fixing on the site of a town—}| 


were it a matter of selection,—many arguments | 
besides those of sanitary advantage would 
claim their share of attention. The choice of 
the site of London originally was, it may be 
said, a judicious choice,—for, it could not be 
taken into consideration that from one small 
spot, a vast area of habitations would be extended 
so as to form—not one city, but an accumulation 
of towns. ‘These now necessarily vary very 


Believing that a knowledge of the nature 
and levels of the soil of London is essential | 
| to success in sanitary works and other im- | 
| provements, we are el: id now to meet witha 
very important contribution to the objects we | 
issued a “ Map of the Geology and Contours of | 
London and its Environs,’ * which to a scale of 
33 inches to one mile, exhibits an area of 176 
square miles—extending from Kew-bridge on the | 
west to Plumstead Marshes on the east, distant 
sixteen miles ; and from Hornsey on the north, | 
| to the Crystal Palace on the south, distant ele ‘ven | 
| miles—and shows the variations of level by | 


| contour lines, and the geological features of the | 


}and gives much other useful information. The 
situation of the principal public buildings, and 
the junctions of the ere streets and roads, are 
shown to identify localit It is, perhaps, to 
be regretted, that rong gre street and 
building plan is not filled in; but this 
might have required the purchase of a copy- 
right, and have increased the cost of a map 
which already io 27. 10s. and 3/.) is somewhat 











greatly in their conditions of soil and level ; and 


* Published for the Author, by E. Stanford. 


| respective Governments ; and in England within 
the last ten years, the counties of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, with their important towns, 
besides several districts and towns in Scotland, 
“have heen similarly mapped on a scale of six 
inches to a mile, and published by the Ordnance 
| Department. 

The datum from which all the levels and 
contours in Mr. Mylne’s map are taken, is the 
| Thames High Water-mark, Trinity standard 
(London Docks, Shadwell entrance, 1800) }, which 
| 1s 12} feet above the mean tide level at Liver pooi, 
or Ordnance datum. The contour lines repre- 


»|sent 10 feet differences of altitude, and each 


50-feet line is strongly marked and figured. 
The map represents geologically, m twelve 
colours, the various surface soils. A large 
amount of accumulated ground in the old parts 
of the metropolis is omitted, and the original 


| surface is substituted : also in the valleys and 
| other items of information should be found in } - 


lan atlas of London—information which now is | 


|marshes, the alluvial deposits, varying from 
| 2 feet to 4 feet, covering extensive beds of peat 
‘and gravel, are not shown : with these excep- 
| tions, the colours indicate the original surface 
soil. The geological adh ation in the map is 
| the result of some years’ observation and 
| inquiry, both as to the surface soils, and the 
substrata of London, in regard to which sub ject 
the author published a series of outline sections 
in 1850. He has also derived important data 
| from the published papers and MSS. of the late 
Rev. H. De la Condamine, on the Woolwich 
district, and from the observations of Mr. 
Prestwich on the London tertiaries. 

Besides the levels and geological features 
many interesting facts relating to public 
| works are recorded, such as the course of canals 
and level of water at the locks, the lines of rail- 
ways and level of rails at the staticns, the falls 
at mills and weirs, the area of the principal 
docks, the width of their entrance-gates, aud 
the depth of water on the sills. The width ot 
the River Thames, and the sectional area of t 
river, and maximum depth at high wines, are 
given at several points; also, the level of t! 
lowest spring tides, the lineal waterway of all 
the bridges, and the drainage area of the river. 
The position of the different waterworks esta- 
blishments, according to the recent arrange- 
ments and improvements, are indicated, showiug 
the level of the several filtering, storage, aud 
service reservoirs. The boundaries of the 
thirty-eight new districts of the Metropolis 
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Local Management Act are also shown ; and on 
another edition of the map, im place of the 
geological colouring, the districts are coloured, 
and the lines of the main sewers are marked, 
showing above sixty outlets into the river. 

The lowest strata occurring within the metro- 
polis are found to the south-east, or from the 
Plumstead boundary of the map up to between 
Brixton and Dulwich ; for, in consequence of a 
remarkable disturbance, the chalk occurs at the 
surface, and various portions of the superimposed 
tertiary strata are exhibited. The Bagshot 
sands cap the Hampstead and Highgate hills to 
the north of London. The drift beds of 
gravel and sand, with the light argillaceous 
deposits forming brick earth, occupy the valleys 
and slopes of rising ground. Thus, in the south- 
east district are the striped sands, shelly clays 
and sands, and mottled clays of the Woolwich 
and Reading series; and from the Plumstead 
boundary to near the valley of the Ravensbourne, 
passing at the back of Greenwich Hospital, are 
silicious sands (Thanet sands). The chalk 
comes to a straight edge, in a line passing from 
Woolwich Dockyard, south-westerly, to the 
back of the Greenwich marshes, and again 
occurs in two small detached portions by the 
Kent Waterworks, between Deptford and Lewis- 
ham.» The other tertiary strata just now 
mepeioned, however, are interspersed with 
exgensive tracts of the sandy clays, strong 
a and pebble bed of the London clay ; and 


f Shooter’s-hill, 412 feet high; the Ravensbourne 


valley above Lewisham; part of the eminence 
adjacent to the Crystal Palace, 353 feet, 


and other parts, are shown as “gravel and) 


sand.” The London clay is chiefly found at the 
north-west of the metropolis, as at Wormwood- 
scrubs, Kensall-green, Portland-town, Regent’s- 
park, Somers-town, Pentonville, Holloway, and 
part of Stamford-hill, and beyond these ; but it 
also extends in narrow strips along Hackney- 
brook, to near Blackfriars-bridge, and to a spot 
at some distance in the rear of the National 
Gallery after following the line of the Serpen- 


tine, and encircling great part of the area of | 


Bayswater and Kensington-gardens. It is also 
found at Wanstead, Leyton-street, and Church- 
end, north-east of the metropolis. 

The “peat and alluvium” are shown in the 
Plaistow-marshes, the Greenwich-marshes, the 
Isle of Dogs, and at the Commercial Docks; south 
of Rotherhithe, at the Great Surrey Canal; in the 
lower part of the course of the River Lea; and 
south of Hungerford-market, and over a consider- 
able part of Westminster. The general soil of 
London and of the bed of the Thames is gravel 
and sand, but brick earth is found at Turnham- 
green, Barnes, Shepherd’s-bush, Fulham, Batter- 
sea; inthe centre of the gravel at Kensington- 
gardens ; in the City; at the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market; at Hoxton, Ball’s-pond, and Stoke New- 
ington ; near Victoria-park, near Limehouse, and 
at Ilford, and other localities. 

Information of the character above described 
of course renders the map of great service 
in many ways. A third version of it is 
announced, coloured to represent the dis- 
tricts and areas at present supplied by the 
different water companies. The mains will 
be marked in contrasted colours, and the sites 


of the principal wells and other particulars as | 


to water-supply will be given on the same sheet. 





Sewace Manure.—Ia reply to the questions | 


asked by your correspondent, “‘ W. O’Brien,” respect- 
ing sewage manure,—Can avy manure be deodorized 
without losing a great deal of its agricultural value ? 
allow me to say, Perhaps not ; but sewage manure, ere 
it has had time to enter into a decomposing condition 
can most certainly be deodorized without losing any 
of its agricultural value, and not ouly so, but its value 
must be enhanced. As to the mode of effecting the 
deodorizing and consolidating, this is now generally 





THE STRUCTURAL AND DECORATIVE 
WORKS AT ALNWICK CASTLE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND.* 

Arrer the able papers you have heard from 
Professor Donaldson, there is little of interest 
that I can add.t But with your leave I should 
| like to address to you a few words on the part 
| I have taken in the alterations now in progress at 
| Alnwick Castle. 

In the spring of 1854, his Grace the Duke 
/of Northumberland wrote to me from Rome, 
| desiring to have plans and interior elevations of 
_the entertaining rooms (copies of which are on 
the table), that he might consult some archi- 
| tects at Rome on the subject. Soon afterwards, 
| designs for ceilings, &c. were forwarded to Eng- 
land for the opinion of some of his Grace’s friends. 
| Beautiful as these drawings were, I had great 
| doubts of the propriety, as well as practicability, 
of introducing Italian art into a border castle. 
_My own wish would have been to devise 
| Mediseval decorations to a plan consistent with 
| modern requirements, ak that would have 
‘accorded with the exterior, as well as the asso- 
'ciations of the place. I must here observe that 
I do not for a moment admit, what many oppo- 
‘nents of that style urge against it,—that ie. 
cause the doors, the windows, and the ceilings 

are Medieval, therefore the floors must be 

covered with rushes, and the furniture benches. 
| It certainly was not the spirit of that style to 
be so cramped. ‘The artists of those days 
availed themselves of the best the age produced, 
and the style will be most completely carried 
out in our present time by introducing all 
modern improvements that will conduce to 
elegance and comfort. 

In this instance, however, be it observed, none 
| of the ancient features remained internally ; and 
indeed, the arrangement of the interior was so 
changed in the repairs of the latter end of the 
eighteenth century, that there was nothing of 
archeological interest to preserve; therefore, 
whatever was done, must necessarily be dif- 
ferent from whatever existed in the old border 
fortress of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries. 

His Grace having honoured me with instruc- 
tions to prepare plans and elevations, my duty 
was fo exert my utmost endeavours to arrange 
the best plan the nature of the structure would 
admit of, and to improve the external appesy 
ance by adding such features as it most requiréd, 
at the same time giving every facility to the in- 
troduction of the designs of Commendatore 
Canina. 

The foundation-stone of the Prudhoe Tower 
was laid 7. duchess on the 25th of November, 
| 1854, and by July in the following year, it was, 
| together with the entrance, built two-thirds of 
its height, as well as rebuilding the dining-room, 
which had been found in too dilapidated a state 
to repair. 12,000 tons of new stone had been, 
up to that time, used in these buildings. 

In the summer of 1855 the Commendatore 
Canini sent over Signor Monteroli, an archi- 
tect, and Signor Bulletti, a carver in wood, the 
former to make drawings, full size, after the 
approved designs; the latter to carve samples 
to be taken to Italy to be executed, it being, at 
that time, intended that the whole of the ceil- 
ings and other decorations should be made in 

taly. 

is Grace having confided to me the general 
direction and execution of the works at Alnwick, 
it struck me, that not only the plain surfaces of 
the ceilings might be better done on the spot, 
but also some portions, at least, of the carvings, 
and that there was a most favourable oppor- 
tunity for creating a school for carving in the 
| Italian style. I found a person (Mr. John 
| Brown) working for a cabinet-maker in Aln- 
| wick, who showed considerable dexterity in 
using his carving tools. I gave him a piece of 
| the egg ornament to copy, in which he was so 
| successful, that I sought out others, and 
gradually collected a sufficient force from Glas- 
gow, Shields, Sunderland, and Newcastle, in all 
| twenty-one men and six boys, who are now 
| executing the carvings, under the direction of 

| Sig. Bulletti, with Mr. Brown as foreman, in a 














* Kead by Mr. Salvin, at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 


known as the lime process (Higgs’ patent), concerning | *cts. November 17th. 


which I send you testimonials —W, H. jun. 





+ These papers, or portions of them, we shall give ina future 
number, 


| 


———— 


manner that will be a credit to the country and 
themselves. For any similar employment, I can 
with great pleasure and satisfaction recommend 
them to your notice, not only as able artists, 
but orderly and well-conducted men. 

On the walls there are plans and elevations 
of the castle as I found it: also, plans and 
elevations of the alterations now in progress. 

By reference to the former plans, you will see 
a want of proper communication, —that the 
access to the drawing-room was through the 
saloon or the dining-room,—that the dining- 
room could only be approached through the 
drawing-room, or by a circuitous route in the 
bed-room passage and breakfast-room. The 
kitchen was also divided from the keep, in 
which the dining-room was situated, by an open 
archway, through which the carriages of the 
company were passing about the same time the 
dinner was crossing it. There are legends of 

atties having been blown about the court-yard. 

‘he library was far removed from the other 
sitting-rooms, so that after breakfast the com- 
pany were separated, trusting to the next hos- 
pitable meal to bring them together again. 

To obviate these defects and also increase 
the accommodation, I had to take down two 
towers,—one to make room for the Prudhoe 
Tower, in which are the library and the great 
staircase,—the other for a chapel and a stair- 
case to the bed-rooms. I had also to obtain a 
better entrance, and by projecting a corridor on 
arches and corbels, I gained separate access to 
the various sitting-rooms, besides adding a pic- 
turesque feature to the exterior. The entrance 
is now from the covered drive in the inner court 
into a low hall, and thence, passing through the 
old wall of the waiting-room, by a staircase 
12 feet wide,to a vestibule on the principal floor, 
30 feet square ; from thence into an ante-room, 
with a library on the left hand and the drawing- 
rooms on the right : the vestibule opens into the 
corridor before mentioned, and so on to the 
second drawing-room, the great dining-room, 
and the small dining-room. ‘The vestibule also 
gives access to the chapel, and the passage to 
bed-rooms on that floor, and the staircase to the 
bed-rooms on the upper floor. In al the 

resent library into t 

races, constructed a passage across the gate- 
way, and at the end a lift from the kitchen, by 
which the patties may travel in safety. _ 

These alterations caused no destruction of 
ancient buildings: for reference to a drawing, 
which shows the plan of 1630 distinguished 
from the plan of 1760, shows that many of the 
towers had been rebuilt in different positions. 
As, for instance, the tower on the drawing- 
room could not originally have been so near the 
hall, because a kitchen intervened. Neither 
could the original tower, west of the octagon 
towers of the gateway, have admitted the pre- 
sent library, and a dressing-room between it 
and the gateway. There is also another proof 
of their modern construction. In pulling down 
the tower wherethe Prudhoe tower now stands, 
a bottle was found in the wall, containing the 
following inscription :— 

“This castle was built by Matthew and 
Thomas Mills, master masons, in the year 
1764.” 

The mortar and masonry were also of a very 
different description from the old portions. 

As far as my investigations go, I believe the 
only round tower to be that of the dining-room, 
poe this one was in a very dilapidated condition, 
—the outer shell good, but the lower portions 
of the interior built with mud, and further 
weakened by three windows, that had been cut 
through the wall in the alteration of 1760. 

This tower has had the delicate operation 
(which you all so well know), of having its in- 
terior picked out and a new one put in, while 
its skin remains the same. 

During the last t’ + years there have been 
about 200 men empl. cu, viz.—Quarrymen and 
labourers, 42 ; workmen’s labourers, 50; masons, 
60; carpenters and joiners, 16; plumbers, 6; 
plasterers, 6; smiths, 10; painters and gilders, 
8; carvers, 27; clerk of the works and fore- 


men. 
The building stone is from a quarry belong- 
ing to his Grace, three-quarters of a mile dis- 





tant on Alnwick Moor. The steps are from 
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Rothbury Moor, twenty-two miles distant. Each 
step s in one stone, 12 feet long, and the land- 
ings of one stone, 12 feet square. Stones of 
30 feet square and 50 or 60 feet long, may be 
obtained if required: its texture is very hard 
and of a beautiful white, free from marks or 
flaws. 

A description of the internal decorations of 
Alnwick Castle, abridged from the specifications 
of Canina, was then given. The following is 
part of it :— 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

It having been determined by his Grace that 
all the decorations should be executed after the 
best style of the first masters of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries in Italy, particularly in 
Rome, and that nothing should be done with- 
out his approval, the execution of the various 
works in stucco, marble, wood, and other mate- 
rials, will correspond in style and character with 
the best Italian work of the revival by the 
ablest artists; commencing at the entrance 
with simplicity, and increasing in richness of 
decoration according to the destination of the 
several apartments. 


STAIRCASE.—GROUND FLOOR. 


The Ceiling to be decorated with panels in 
stucco, with a little more ornament than in the 
entrance, and with a circular centre. 

The Wall opposite the three arches to be 
faced with coloured marbles, with bands and 
compartments, of approved design; and this 
decoration to serve also as a continuation for 
the imposts and as base to the grand staircase. 
Opposite the stairs, an arch to serve for the 
decoration of a window recessed in the thick- 
ness, before which will be placed a statue or a 
group in marble, in order to cover the lines of 
the window, which are not in harmony with the 
internal decoration. 

The Pedestal or Dado to be likewise of 
coloured marble, corresponding to the wall 
facing the entrance; and midway of this wall 
will be placed two candelabra, similar to those 
before mentioned. 

The Pavement to be of the white stone of the 
country. 

STAIRCASE. 


The Grand Staircase to be decorated above 
with three large arches, forming together the 
respective cross forms of the vaulting. The 
arches to be decorated with stucco in compart- 
ments, with mezzotints in the ground, in imita- 
tion of the Loggie of the Vatican. A similar 
decoration for the ceiling, and for the ground of 
the arches in the walls above the imposts. 

The Walls will be lined with coloured marbles, 


Pictures.—In the upper part of the walls por- 
traits of the illustrious family will be placed, on 
a ground ornamented and painted red. 
Windows.—A large window of two heights, 
which occupies one side, precisely facing the 
entrance into the library, will be reduced to a 
form convenient for the internal decoration. At 
the sides will be placed the lower tier of book- 
cases, and in the space above portrait pictures, 
as already stated. In the same sides will be 
7? two portraits, sculptured in dasso relievo, 
»y Sig. Macdonal, of Rome. 
Fire-places—The three fire-places in this 


room will have chimney-pieces of various coloured 
marbles, with simple ornaments proportionate 


to their relative dimensions. 


Dado.—In the part below a dado, like that 

in the preceding room, of dark Italian walnut. 
The Floor will be of wainscot, covered by a 

carpet. 

DINING-ROOM. 


The rectangular form of this room offers 4 
good opportunity for regular divisions, accord- 
ing to a drawing executed in Rome in 1856. 

The Ceiling will be carved, and left with the 
jnatural tint of the wood. A cornice, with 
modillions, crowns the walls; and underneath 
it a painted frieze, divided into pictures of 
allegorical or historical subjects, as shown in a 
| Sketch by Sig. Mantovani. 
| Damask.—The colour of the damask for 1 
walls to be carmine red; the height about 








, 
he 
15 


Other Windows.—At the left of the entrance ' feet. 


of this room, at the end, another large window of | 


two stories, crossed by the gallery to the second 


| Chimney-piece—In the centre of the long 
| Side of this room a large marble chimney-piece, 


tier of bookcases, will also be reduced to a con- ss ae of two figures, adapted from the most 


venient form internally. 

The wall fronting the large window will 
receive bookcases in two tiers, having in the 
centre the principal doorway marked with appro- 
priate decorations. 


Floor.—The floor of this room will be of 


wainscot, covered with a carpet. 
SALOON. 


Ceiling. —This room, for which the decora- 
tions were determined in the year 1855, is now 


far advanced. The form is regular, and poly- 
gonal in the centre, which occupies the interior 
of one of the circular towers of the castle. One 
portion of this ceiling was executed in wood 
with carvings, in August this year, to show the 


effect of the design made in Rome in the begin- 
ning of 1856. 

A Frieze, with ornaments and boys on a red 
ground, painted in Rome by Sig. Mantovani, 
goes round the room, under the cornice, above 
which is a flat ceiling: below is an architrave, 


which also goes round the room; the whole} 


forming a very rich and effective entablature. 

Damask.—The walls will be covered with satin 
of a yellow colour, similar to Genoa tissue, of 
the height of 13 feet 3 inches. 

Fire-place.-—On the long side of the room, in 
the centre, will be placed a marble chimney- 
piece, executed in Rome, and decorated with 
two figures of slaves. 


Doors.—In the centre of each end is a door, | 


to be executed in the same style as the ceiling, 
having the same colours, and rich carvings on 
the panels and dressings. 

Windows.—In the other walls the five win- 
dows will be decorated with archivolts carried 
by pilasters, within which will be painted orna- 
ments, as also on the external part of the window 





as also the piers of the arches, finishing at the 
imposts. 

At the head of the stairs, on the principal | 
floor, the same decorations will occur, with | 
panels to correspond with the other arches ; | 
the existing windows being reduced to a con-| 
venient shape to adapt them to the character of | 
the internal decoration. In the archway in 
front, and in the opposite one, will be placed a 
balustrade of marble, with a large candelabrum, 
likewise of marble, on a pedestal. 

The Flights of Stairs to be divided by a land- 
ing, with another at the head, from which five | 
steps lead to the vestibule or hall on the prin- 
cipal floor. 

All the steps and landings to be of the white | 
stone of the country. 

Flanking the rake of the stairs will be a base 
or spandril, from which rise the pier of the | 
arches, having imposts and dado of white marble, | 
with compartments of coloured marble. 


LIBRARY. | 


Ceiling.—This noble room, of a regular form, 
will be decorated with a flat ceiling in wood, 
carved and painted, with ornaments in the panels 
and compartments. There will be besides, 
in each of the main compartments, a trophy 
allusive to the Arts and Sciences. 

The Walls will be covered with two tiers of 
bookcases, a staircase in the thickness of the 
wall, leading to a gallery, giving access to the 
upper cases. 

Bookcases.—The bookcases will be carved or 
wrought in maple-wood, polished, the decoration | 
being applied to forms and depths the same as 
those of the bookcases in the existing library. | 


shutters, to correspond with the rest of the, 


decorations. 


Window Curtains.— Rich hangings will be | 


fitted tothe windows. 

The Dado will be of walnut-wood, from Italy, 
and of the height of 3 feet 6 inches. 

The Floor will be of wainscot, covered witha 
carpet, harmonizing in design and colours with 
the rest of the decorations. 

DRAWING-ROOM. 


The drawing-room is of a polygonal form, 


composed of three sides, half octagonal, and one 
| rectangular. 


Ceiling.—A well-studied combination of the 


| polygonal form produces the decoration of the 
jceiling. All this ceiling is executed in wood, | 
‘and at present the ornaments are being exe- 
cuted: these will serve as a model, both for the | 


carving and for tle decoration in colour. 

Frieze —The frieze is composed of ornaments 
with boys, on a blue ground, already painted in 
Rome by Sig. Mantovani : a carved cornice over 
it will serve as an impost to the ceiling, and a 
corresponding architrave will complete the upper 
part of the decoration. 

Chimney-piece.—In the centre of the longest 
side of this room will be placed a chimney- 
piece of white marble, with two canephore, 
which are being executed in Rome. 

The jive Windows round this room will have 
a decoration in wood, with pilasters and archi- 
volts, and these will be painted with ornaments, 
as will likewise the shutters. 

Damask.—All the walls will be covered with 
a red satin drapery, of Bolognese manufacture, 
from a drawing prepared for the purpose. 


celebrated works of the ancients, agreeing with 
the remaining architectural decorations, but 
varying from all the other chimuney-pieces. 
|  Pietures—Above this chimney-piece will be 
| placed a large frame, carved to correspond with 
the ceiling and chimney-piece. It will contain 
a picture, now in the present library. On the 
wt ee side walls will be placed similar portrait 
pictures. 
| The Dado will be of choice weod, divided 
into panels, alternately plain and carved, of the 
height of 4 feet 7} inches. The carving te be 
of the style of that in the choir aj Perugia, and 
other similar examples. In the divisions of the 
parts above will be arranged ornaments, sup- 
' porting cornucopiz for lights, as well as two 
; small candelabra above the chimney-piece. 
| Doors.—To preserve symmetry, it is proposed 
to place doors, two at each end of the room, 
with moulded jambs and entablature, the panels 
; and mouldings enriched with carvings. 
| THE CHAPEL. 
| The decorations of this chapel being in the 
| Mediseval style, it is intended to introduce in 
the lower part mosaic decorations, especially in 
| the parapet or fascia at the base of the windows ; 
| having compartments of Alexandrine work, like 
|those in the ancient Basilicas, and in West- 
‘minster Abbey, composed of hard stones, such 
'as porphyry, serpentine, &e. 
| The space under this parapet, down to the 
‘skirting of the floor below, will have like deco- 
/rations ; but instead of “ Pietre dure” they will 
| be of Majolica. 

The pavement of the passage in the centre of 
the floor, and the space where the communion- 
| table is placed, will be arranged in divisions of 
| mosaic, like the parapet under the window. 





Such is the brief statement of the structural 
and ornamental operations of the most important 
‘class, now carrying on at Alnwick Castle. The 
istyle of decoration that has been adopted will, 
‘of course, admit of a variety of opinions among 

artists and men of taste, arising from education, 
predilection, and consequent habits of thought. 
| But, it will be allowed, that the style has not 
' been selected without much and deep considera- 
‘tion, and is justified by the precedent of all 
| periods. And all must agree, that the execution 
| of the work is being carried out with a grandeur 
lof idea, a munificence, a considerate love for the 
‘arts, and with a generous public spirit worthy 
| the characteristic nobility of the princely line of 
ithe Percys. T. L. D. 


Tn the course of the discussion which followed, the 
|Chairman (Mr. Scott) observed, that there were few 
| questions attended with greater difficulty to the archi- 
ltect than the mode of dealing with castles. For the 
| last half-century it had been the fashion to build new 
| castles; and although Mr. Salvin had built the most 
| complete one—a perfect model of a medizval fortress 
—that gentleman must excuse him for expressing his 
opinion that {building castles was one of the greatest 
| fallacies that could now be carried out. They were 
j not necessary, as in the Middle Ages, and it was a 
| creat mistake to suppose that a building to be erected 
lin the Medieval style must be a castle. He most 
| earnestly hoped that they had seen the last of zew 
| Mediseval castles. The restoration of genuine 
Mediaeval castles was entirely another question. The 
examples which had come down to the present time 
were glorious remnants of the ‘art, and of the noble 
thought of the artists of former days, who designed 
these structures with the greatest ability, and carried 
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avdeir of idea and a nobleness o 
unequalled by the works of any age. These 
relics deserved the most careful conserva- 
in any alteration of them it would be right, 
as Mr. Salvin had done, to restore them, in all general 
features, to their ancient state. These buildings, 
however, in most cases were now occupied by noble- 
meu who had not, as in former times, to deiend the 
borders against a neighbouring kingdom. He agreed 
with Mr. Dovaldson, or rather with the sentiments of 
the Duke, expressed by Mr. Donaldson, that a noble- 
man of the present day should not immure himself iu 
1 fortress or live io a guard-room; but in going be- 
int, he thought it his duty, as represent- 
ng in some degree the Gothic class of the profession, 
to say, that he believed there were others besides him- 
elf who would think the Duke had been mistaken in 
the rest of his logic. This difference of opinion he 
the Chairman) wished to express in the most tender 
ianner. The Duke had been animated with the most 
noble feelings, and had called to his assistance an 
rchitect who, in the particular style in question, was 
one of the ablest in the profession ; and he had also 
secured the aid of one to whom they owed much for 
the learned manner in which he had investigated 
ancient art, and the valuable works he had produced, 
sad in regard to whom the greatest respect and tender- 
ness of treatment were due, from the melancholy 
circumstances of the moment. There was not the | 
{ast reflection on the judgment of Canina. He had | 
carried out the works at Alnwick most admirably in the | 
ylewhich had been chosen: the only possible reflection | 
would be upon the logic of the Dakeof Northumberland, 
which bad induced him to adopt that style, and conse- 
cuently to place the work in the hands of Signor | 
Canina. His own opinion was that the art of the | 
Middle Ages was just as capable of being applied to 
tle wants of the present day, and particularly to the 
(iting up of Alowick Castle, as the art of any other 
period. The great principles of decoration were the 
me in every style. ‘Those principles arose from 
nature, and it was therefore quite compatible to carry 
out all that was required at Alnwick in the same 
yle as the architecture of the exterior of the build- 
z, as in the style derived from the Reuaissance 
Valaces of Rome; and further, that in doing so, Mr. 
Salvin might have done much more towards carrying 
out and developing a style of our own than could 
ssibly be done by carrying out the Italian style. It 
inight have been possible to take up the spirit of thut 
style in sacha manner as to have formed a style of 
ovr own; and with all dae respect for the noble and 
senerous sentiments of the Duke of Northumberland, 
d more especially for the great abilities of Signor 
Canina, he must repeat that he thonght his Grace 
i made one of the greatest and most lamentable 
saistakes which had been made in the present day. 
Mr. M. D. Wyatt, honorary secretary, observe 
that Mr. Seott had alluded to himself (Mr. 8S.) as 
lentified with medizeval architecture in this country. 
\ir. Scott’s sentiments, however, differed so much 
from the medieeval spirit, aud were so consonant with 
the spirit of our own times, that he (Mr. Wyatt) 
hought he should be rescued from such an accusation. 
‘iediveval decoration was generally spoken of as if it 
were necessary that the precedent of our forefathers 
hould be takea exactly as they had left it tous. In 
‘vis country, neither sculpture nor painting had been 
ceveloped in such perfection in mediseval times as 
would be required now, A general code of grammar 
was an exeellent thing; but he hoped that the chair- 
rian and all those who advocated the revival of 
medieval art, would endeavour to disengage them- 
selves from the rigid trammels of the past, and to 
fing away the shell, now that they were happily 
etting to the nnt. 


them out with a¢ 
S “ 
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Mr. Pocock, Fellow, considered that the Duke of Italian artists ; 


Northumberland had adopted the modern Italian 

‘hiteeture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
heeause, in that style, the architecture of ancient 
Greece and Rome had, in fact, been reduced and 
adapted to modern wants. It was very different, 
however, with regard to medisval architecture and 
cecoration, Which had not been so modified at pre- 


sent ; but which he hoped it would be under the able | 


hands of its professional admirers. A nobleman, 
however, seeing such an adaptation as the Italian 
tyle prepared to his hands, would naturally rather 
adopt it than attempt to carry out the medieval 
style, and ineur the risk of failure, without first 
having seen something executed in accordance 
with it. 


Mr. Jennings, Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Ashpitel, and | 


Mr. Fowler, jun. also spoke. 





Coatine Tron with Copper, &.—Mr. E. R 
Southby, of Balford, Amesbury, has patented some 
improvements in Coating iron with copper; and Mr, 

7 La hs 4 5 HY 
W 7 lytherleigh, of Birmingham, has patented a new 
or improved method of coating or cov ering irow, or 
aricles of iron, with copper or alloys of copper 

5 : 





jarchitect, Mr. Salvin. 


THE PROPOSED DECORATIONS AT 
ALNWICK. 

I reEL most reluctant to make an act of 
individual munificence the subject of public 
discussion; and had it not been formally, and 
no doubt with the consent of the Duke of 
Northuniberland, brought before the Institute, 
I should never have ventured to intrude my 
opinion; but such having been the case, and it 
chancing to be my turn to take the chair on the 
occasion, the discussion was really foreed upon 
me, and I must plead this as my apology for 
begging you to insert the following remarks, 
intended to form a part of a chapter upon the 
restoration of ancient mansions in a little work 
I have in hand on the subject of secular archi- 
tecture :— 

“A truly lamentable error has recently been 
fallen into at Alnwick Castle. That stately 


structure, the home of the ancient Percys, a | 


place replete with the most stirring historical 
reminiscences, and the scene of an infinity of 
romantic incidents, had, from the effects of time 
and injudicious alterations, in great measure lost 
its ancient character. ‘The present Duke of 
Northumberland conceived the princely idea of 
its thorough restoration—a work which, so far 


jas the exterior is concerned, would appear to 


have been exceedingly well carried out by his 
At this point, however, 
his Grace appears to have become alarmed, and 
to have asked himself whether he was to sacri- 
fice his future comforts and the luxuries of 
modern life, and to immure himself within the 
stern apartments of a feudal fortress. The 
true answer is obvious, — that nothing of 


the kind was necessary; but that, on the con- | 


trary, he had before him the noblest opportunity 
ever offered of bending the beautiful style of 
the fourteenth century to meet the usages and 
refinements of the nimeteenth; and I heartily 
eommiserate the architect whose unhappy lot 
it has been to let it slip 
lord of Alnwick thought he had no other alter- 
native between the debased Gothic of Windsor 
and (what I hope I shall be pardoned for calling) 
the mimic feudalisms of Peekferton, I know not, 
but the result was this, that happening at the 
time to winter in Rome, his Grace became 
enamoured of the interiors of the Renaissance 
palaces, and fostered the unfortunate idea of 
making his ancestral residence a feudal castle 
without, and a Roman palazzo within; and this 
is now being actually carried into effect, in a 
manner so liberal and so costly, as only to 
render one’s grief the more poignant, that a 
scheme conceived in so princely a spirit should 
be ruined by an unhappy error. 

The works are not being carried out by the 
duke’s excellent architect, Mr. Salvin, but by 
artists brought from Rome for the purpose, at 
the head of whom was the celebrated and now 
lamented Canina. From the description of the 
works given by Professor Donaldson (who, in 


conjunction with Professor Cockerell, has in-, 


spected, and I regret to say, approved, what is 


going on), it appears that most of the choicest | 


works are to be exeented in Italy ; but that for 
the more ordimary carving, a school has been 


established on the spot under the direction of | 
every possible pains being | 
taken in instructing local workmen in the 


exotic art, as if it were now for the first time 
introduced into England. 
|'moment, what would have been the result had 
lall this liberality and energy been directed to 
‘instructing them in the true style of our own 
|country; and had these simple workmen, in- 
| stead of being perplexed by drilling them into 
producing forms of ornament which they can- 
\not comprehend, and which have no relation to 
\the forms of nature with which they are sur- 
| rounded, been directed to study the ancient 
| works within their reach, as at York, Durham, 
|or Hexham, or in those cloisters of which it is 
said, that— 
** Nor herb nor floweret glistened there, 
But was carved in the cloister-arches as fair.” 

And if they had been then taught that the true 
mode of carrying the art to still higher and 
higher perfection, was to study and arrange for 
themselves the works of nature which surround 
them at every step, learning from them ever 
|new beauties and ever fresh ideas—beauties 





Whether the princely | 


Conceive, for one! 


een a 





and thoughts not belonging to one age of tLe 
world, but to all time—though varying in every 
country as nature has seen fit to give variety to 
its productions ! 

1 will not dwell longer on this subject than 
to call attention to two singular and not unin- 
structive considerations which it suggests. The 
first is this—that though the so-called “ revival 
of art” took place in Italy some three or four 
centuries back, and all Europe has been work- 
ing at it nearly ever since, it appears, on the 
evidence of the most distinguished architect in 
Rome, that its best productions are the works 
of the first revivers. This certainly does not 
say much for it as a progressice art. The 
second is not unlike it—it is this: that though 
|the revived Roman architecture was trans- 
| planted into England some 250 years since, and 
/1s considered by our architects to be so 
| thoroughly acclimatized and naturalized that 

they stand by it as if it were as much the 
| Englishman’s birthright as Magna Charta itself, 
the unwelcome fact has at length oozed out, and, 
uupalatable as it must be, is confirmed by the 
united testimony of our two respected archi- 
tectural professors, that if we wish to carry out 
the style in its perfection, the proper course is 
to import architects from Rome to do it. Surely 
this is suflicient proof that it remains an exotic 
art!” 





I have, since writing the above, read with 
great interest the paper in your last number, 
bearing initials which can never fail to ensure 
attention. I remember remarking when | came 
from the discussion at the Institute, that the 
bearer of these initials had evinced that kind of 
amused interest in it which a man of conscious 
orthodoxy would feel in an argument between 
the advocates of two opposing heresies, and his 
letter quite carries out the idea. I really think, 
however, that the differences between my view 
and his are not, after all, very wide. 

He exposes the error fallen into in language 
stronger than I was master of. He, of course, 
agrees with me also in thinking that the repro- 
duction of the internal forms of a feudal fortress 
would have been a frivolity : we want no strong- 
holds along our borders, and do not ask our 
nobles to immure themselves in mimic fortifica- 
tions. He next agrees with me in the opinion 
that the true course would have been to intro- 
duce into the interior every elegance and refine- 
ment that the skill or taste of modern times 
could suggest, and he details the mode of doing 
this almost exactly as I should have done. 
Where, then, do we differ? Merely in this, 
that he thinks that this should have been done 
in utter forgetfulness of all pre-existing styles ; 
while I, convinced that this is morally impos- 
sible, would make the finest period of our 
national architecture (which, by a happy coinci- 
dence, is the same which would appear to have 
been that of the old castle) the ground upon 
which I would have endeavoured to develope 
that free and untrammelled architecture which I 
would advocate. 

It is quite clear that the result which “J. F.” 
has in his imagination has considerable affinity 
‘to that which I also had in view: for while he 
‘describes the contrast between Italian and Gothic 
art as producing a “ painful discord,” a ‘ pan- 
tomime,” &c. he speaks of what he suggests as 
| producing “ little incongruity,” and as bemg “in 
fact, the goal to which the former style” (that 
lof the fourteenth century) “was tending.” It 
‘is manifest from this that he considers the style 
'which correctly represents the present age to 
/have, to say the least, a far closer relationship 
ito that of England in the fourteenth century 
| than to that of Rome in the sixteenth. 

I will not endeavour to defend the attempts 
which have been made at the adaptation of 
|Gothic architecture to our wants from the 
leriticisms to which they are naturally open. 
The earlier of them were made before the style 
|was in any degree understood: many others 
|have been placed in the hands of persons who, 
though known as good house-builders, were 
‘equally well known zo¢ to be Gothic architects. 
The Palace of Westminster is as superior to 
| such works as Barry to Batty Langley. 1t may 
have its faults, but if the next great work in 
that style bears the same proportion in merit to 
Westminster which that bears to Windsor, I 
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the glory of all 


will only say that it will be " 
lands and the admiration of all ages. 

One great fault, if | may be allowed to say so, 
in the Westminster work is that its style is 
founded upon that of a period at which our 
architecture had long passed its prime, instead 
of taking as its groun: awork the truly beauti iful 
and refined style of 
work worthy of any age, and (as 
contemporary with Alnwick Castle. 

Gro. Giipert Scorr. 


I believe) 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
At the opening of the session on the 11th instant 


- 
mouth, somewhat 


Stephe n’s Chap ‘- a | 


4 





subsequently established by him for crossing 
the Hamoaze, between Tor; and Devon- 
port, as described in the second v 
Transac tious, and later still, those at Saltash, 
at Southampton, and at Portsmouth . 


on the same principle as th se 


| 
: | 
lume of the |} 
| 


He was engaged so in the distribution of | 


the water mains at H. M. Dockyard, Devonport, 
and on the waterworks Edinburgh. 
In the year 1838 he removed from Plymouth 


ito London, and soon beeame extensively occu- 


| 
| 


the president, Mr. R. Stephenson, on taking the chair, | 


said, that for some time past the state of his health 
had been so precarious, as to render it doubtful 


whether he could remain in England to be present at | 


the first meeting of the session: he had been ex- 
tremely anxious on this point, as he wished to meet 
the members, before his departure on a journey which 


might have a duration of at least two months, and | 


thus cause his absence at the period of the annual 
general meeting, when the election of the council and 
officers for the ensuing year would take place. The 
president then made some remarks on tlie office of 
president and on the papers read last session 

After the reading of a paper “ On the Improve- 
ment of Railway Locomotive Stock,” by Mr. D. k 
Clark, Assoc. Inst. C.E. which had been previously 


pied on important works, and was engaged in 


{the Parliamentary contests of that remarkable 
Among 


period in the history of engineering. 
the numerous works upon which he was oceu- 
pied may be mentioned the Montrose Suspen- 
sion Bridge ; the Inverness Bridge; the Leith, 
ind the East and West India and London 


Docks, where he designed and executed exten- | 
to partial recon- | 


sive improvements, amounting 
struction. 

The design for the construction of docks a 
Birkenhead, Cheshire, of such 


an extent as I 


MEDALLIC ARCHITECTURAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


M. Wiener, of Brussels, of whose medals we 
nave before had { cecasion to sp ik, is exe uting 
a series illustrative of the buildings of all coun 
tries. Of the English series (published by 
Messrs. Elkington) we have before us thos 

representing, inside and out, Lincoln Cathedral, 
York Cathedral, and St. Paul’s, London. ‘That 


| 


create a formidable rival to Liverpool, brought | 


Mr. Rendel very prominently before the world, | 


and the protracted contests on this subject w 


} not only be long remembered in the history of | 


printed and circulated, a communication was brought | 


forward, claiming for Mr. James Kennedy, of Liver- 
pool, the merit of having first introduced a locomo- 
tive with horizontal cylinders and a cranked axle, 
inasmuch as it was asserted that they were first 
applied by Mr. Keunedy in the “ Liverpool,” which 
was stated to have been started on the 22ad July, 


1830, and was employed in aiding in the construc-; _ raring pre i 
Great Grimsby, by project 


tion of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

Mr. Roger Salter, after the meeting, explained two 
models of his self-acting penstocks, or flushing 
machines, for cleansing house drains and sewers. 
These machines were of two kinds, the one having a 


+ 


valve hung horizontally, the other a valve, or gate, | t 


hung vertically. In house drains, a tank, or cess- 
pool, was formed for the collection and 
all the waste water running from the house, say in 
the course of one day, and thus this water which 
would otherwise possibly help to create the necessity 
for flushing, would itself act as a flushing medium. 
If the rain-water also was allowed to run into and 
collect in this tank, then the number of flushings | 
would be increased. It was believed that the mecha- 
nical arrangements for. making flushing tanks self- 
necting were novel and important. 





THE LATE MR. J. M. RENDEL. 
At a meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Kugineers, on the 25th inst. Mr. Brunel, on 
taking the chair, announced to the meeting t! 
decease, on the 2lst instant, of Mr. ; Psa 


committees, but 
and other 
a valuable record of the | 
The almost inces- 


Parliamentary 
given by the projector 
now collected, forms 
state of engineering practice. 


the evidence | 
engineers, as | 


sant labour and the mental anxiety inseparable | 
|from this undertaking, were more than even his | 


powerful constitution could support, and it is| 


feared that they tended to shorten his valuable 


| life. 


The daring project of constructing a dock at | 
ing the works far out 


‘upon the mud banks of the River Humber, was 


retention of | 


|system was adopted of establishing 


|In this manner, as much as 


| 


next successfully accomplished ; and he com- 
menced the two great works which alone suffice 
to hand down his name to posterity, beside 
hose of Smeaton, Rennie, and Telford,—the 
Harbours of Refuge of Holyhead and Port- 
land: both these works were conceived with 
the largest views, and have been carried 
on with great rapidity. In both cases the 
timber 
stages over the line of the jetties and depositing 
the masses of stone, of all dimensions, by drop- 
ping them vertically from railway waggons into 
their positions ; thus bringing up the mass 
simultaneously to above the level of the sea. 
24,000 tons of 


stone have been deposited in one week, and to 


{| supply this vast demand, monster blasts of five 


or six tons of 
employed. 
Among the other works upon which Mr. 


gunpowder were frequently 


of Henry VIL.’s Chapel, Westminster, is also 


n arly finished. These meda!s are exceedingh 
well executed: the effect given to the interio1 
of St. Paul’s, with the slight relief obtainable 


is very striking. M. Wiener is the artist wh« 
made te medals for the Universal Exhibition 
of Par i 

It is ta be regretted that me: are so little 
prized comparatively in Great Brit in that the 
practice of medal die ens 
fined to one family. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Aylesbury Cemetery.—We understand the designs 


of Messrs. Poulton and Woodman have been 


: . 
selected 


ai | om of thirty- five submitted in competition. The 


bri lding r3 are to be in the decorated Gut hi style and 


the estimated cost is 1,S00/. 


Litchfield Museum.—A competitor asks for in- 
formation respecting the competition plans of th 

Litchfield Public Museum and Library 
were sent in on September 22nd. ; 

Castleford Burial-Ground.—Mr. Sykes, the clerk 
to the local Burial Board, asks us for the name of the 
writer of the rhymes in our last, headed, ‘‘ To Archi- 
tects. Competition. Prize of Five Pounds; ” seem- 
|ing to think that they were rather directed against 
himself, than written to benefit the class to whom 
they are addressed. We cannot comply with his 
request, but he may rest assured there is no 
‘ malice” in the case. Mr. Sykes says 

* E. G. B. cannot regret more than I did that the 
premium should be so low, but it was a matter over 
which I could have no control. The amount was not 
fixed by the Burial Board, but by the ratepayers in 
vestry assembled. It was at first proposed that the 
sum should be ¢wo pounds; and it was, I believe 
only on my ridiculing the idea of such a sum being 
offered (which I considered would be an insult to the 
profession), that the larger sum was agreed to.” 


Ww hich 





personal 


Berwick Corn-Exchange.—The “ Memoranda for 
the use of Architects,” just forwarded to me from 
Berwick, says :—“‘ The total eost of the structure and 
fittings must not exceed 2,750/. * * * * * 
The architect whose design, primarily or otherwise 
shall be proposed to be adopted, shall, on application 
by the company’s secretary, furnish full and complete 
working specifications, and on doing so shall be 
entitled to receive from the company the sum of 40/. 


|unless he be appointed surveyor of the works, in 
| Which ease he shall perform the duties of a surveyor, 


Rendel was engaged, should also be mentioned | or superintending architect, in the usual way, and be 


Meadows Rendel, past preside nt of the Institu-| the constructions on the River Lea, and the im- 


tion, and proposed, as a mark of respect for the | 
memory of the late distinguished member, to 
adjourn the meeting. This proposition was 
unauimously agreed to, several members avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity of expressing 
their respect and esteem for their late friend, 


and their sympathy with his family for the) 
'the Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junc- 


heavy loss they — sustained. 

The late Mr. J. M. Rendel was a native of 
ihe West of Kogland, where he was practically 
instructed in the executive part of the pro- 
fession, and was early selected by that acute 
observer of talent, Mr. Telford, for laying 
out and constructing considerable 
turnpike roads in Devonshire and Cornwall; 
and the difficulties he there encountered and 
overcame, tended much to give him that self- 
reliance so useful to him in hi 
career. 

After being engaged in several large works 


subs quent 


lengths of | 


in his native district, he undertook the construc- | 


tion of the cast-iron bridge over the River Laira, 
neat Plymouth, at the express desire of the 
Earl of Morley, who hac 
discover the latent talents of the young engi- | 
necr, then only twenty-two years of age, and to 
his exclusive direction, with the approval of | 
Mr. Telford, was entrusted the execution of 
that important work. It was commenced in 
the year 1824, and was completed in 1527, as 
described in the first volume of the Transactions 
of the Institution. This was soon followed by 


the construction of the floating steam-bridge for | « 


crossing the estuary of the Dart, near Dart- 


Civil Engineers, having 
+} 1; —sminatinn | 
the aisecrimination to 


f 
\° 
re 








provements of the Nene river; the latter aj} 


work of considerable difficulty, and not yet 
completed. 
Exchequer Loan Commissioners to report upon 
the drainage and other public works in Ireland. | 

He was less engage - m railways than in 
hydraulic works, but in England he executed 
tion = and in India os had the direction of 
the “ East Indian” and the “ Madras railways,” 


the former projected by Mr. Macdonald Ste phe n- | work to be done in Berwick: aud I have, 


He was; also employed by the | 


entitled to a commission on the expenditure at th: 


rate of 5 per cent. (sach commission not to exceed 


125/. ia the whole), and no more.’ 

Now, according to the methods in use in London 
5 per ceat. upon 2,750/. amounts to 137/. 10s.; and 
| after vainly endeavouring to solve this discrepancy in 
other ways, I have come to the conclusion that pro- 
bably, as Berwick-on-Tweed is a town by itself in the 
United Kingdom—with special Aets of Parliaments 
laws, customs, and so forth—there is a special mode 
of calculation ia use there. If this be so, it will, 
course, be necessary to follow it in estimating for 
therefore, 


son, as the first of the vast system now being req rested them to send me a copy of the Berwiek 
formed, and which will work such a re volution edition of Cocker, to aid me in my estimate. 


in the destiny of the Indian Empire. The Ceylon 
and the Pernambuco lines were also under hi 

and the Pernambuco Imes were also under his 
| charge. 


With his high qualities, which were fully | 


appreciated, it need scareely be mentioned that 
he rose rapidly to a very hich ssekien in his 
profession. He bee ime a Fe foe of the toyal 
Society, and was elected upou the council. He 
was a very early wember of the Institution of 
joined it in 1824. He 
had been for the last sixteen years upon the | 
}eouncil, and held the post of president during 
the years 1852 and 1853. 





Mopet Lopaines in THE StRAND.—A company, 
we hear, is being formed for the erection of a model 
lodging -house i in Eagle-court, Strand. Miss Burdett 


‘outts has promised, it seems, to take 1,000/. of | purpose, in Greek-street, Soho. 


shares, if the remaining 4,000/. are subscribed ; 
sndowing St. Miches]’s € burch 


the profits of her investmeut. 


WALKER, 





PROPOSED OFFICES FOR THE METRO- 
POLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 

Ata i of the Metropolitan Board, held on 

Tuesday, the 25th instant, a report was brought 1 


from a %C ommittee on the Site of Offices, which 1 
commended, “That a proposal be made by the Bo 
to the Corporation of the City of London, for taki 
a portion of the site of the former Fleet Prison 


f if 


| Farringdon-street, having a frontage of 109 f 


| 
| 
} 
| 
{ 


a building lease, for a term of eighty years 
of four guineas per foot.’ 

Mr. Leslie objected that the report only referred t 
the frontage, and that there was no plan of the ground ; 
and Mr. Hows said that to give four guineas per foot 
for a freehold in the sor was absurd, espec 
they had ground of their own, well adapte: 






Various other members spoke and « ‘ted to the 


, Burleigh-street, with | site, and at length the further d discussion of the sub- 
j ject was adjourned till F 
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PORTA DEL POPOLO 




















NEW ENTRANCE. 











LONDON AND THE CHARTER OF 
SANITARY REFORM. 


Mr. Lesuie’s second lecture, “On the 
Metropolis, viewed from the great Sanitary 
Charter, the Metropolis Lael Management 
Act,” at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, on 
Tuesday evening last, was attended by a much 
larger audience than the first, and who manifested 
deep interest in the subject. 


The chief points brought out in this lecture were 
the uncompromising hostility of the lecturer to cess- 
pools and cesspool reservoirs ; that they were behind 
the age in which we lived, and were a disgrace to 
humanity. He cited the case of two houses he occu- 
pied in Conduit-street, where, in the year 1848, he 
had destroyed eleven cesspools, substituting very small 
tiles, at a uniform inclination of fall into the sewer, 
and that for a period of thirteen and a half years he 
had not been called upon for one sixpence additional 
expense : storm waters, rapid thaws, had all been dis- 
charged without the slightest inconvenience, and he 
considered, that while enjoying great sanitary advan- 
tages, he had been a great pecuniary gainer by the 
outlay, 12/. 10s. for each house ; that his example was 
followed about fifteen months afterwards by Mr. F. O. 


Ward and Mr. Owen Jones, the same tradesman being | 


employed to do both their houses exactly as his had 
been done. The lecturer then traced the sewage 
matter rapidly discharged from his house as fast as it 
was generated into the street sewer, and thence into 
the great cesspool reservoir of the King’s Scholars- 
pond, and showed from an official report of the year 
1849, that in its first mile from the river there were 
6,000 loads of filth, and that this obnoxious deposit 
extended to a depth of about 30 inches for a mile and 
a half up the sewer; that a horse was introduced to 
drag a plough and harrow; that the only admission 
for the horse was at the outlet, and the operation 
was only possible for a very short period of each tide; 
that subsequently the plough and harrow were 
attached to a barge, and by keeping the gates closed 
until there was a difference between the level of the 
sewer and the Thames of 8 feet, then suddenly open- 
ing the gates, thousands of loads of the filth were 
swept into the Thames, 

The lecturer asked if the audience supposed that 
this abomination was in some outlandish, uninhabited 
portion of the large metropolitan area? No; he said 
it was in the parish which he had the honour to repre- 
sent at the Metropolitan Board of Works, St. George’s 
Hanover-square, in the fashiouable district of Bel. 
gravia, passing all around her Majesty’s town residence 
Buckingham Palace, the mile and a half described 
terminating about midway up the Green-park, in the 





| direction of White Horse-street, Piccadilly, from 
Buckingham Palace. 


He showed that, in the last cholera visitation in 
the sub-districts of St. George, Hanover-square, the 
proportions of deaths in 1,000 persons were, twelve 
in Hanover-square, twelve in Mayfair, and forty-nine 
in Belgravia. 

This brought out the remedy, which consisted, ac- 
cording to the lecturer’s views, in passing this 
northern sewage in a culvert, under the bed of the 
river, to the deep intercepting sewer from Putney, 
through Battersea, Southwark, and so on to Sea 
Reach, as described in our last week’s publication. 


The lecturer then read the awfal amount of mor- 
tality through those black portions of the map in 
Surrey and Kent, where the intercepting sewer would 
thoroughly and effectually drain. ‘This mortality in 
several of these parishes exceeded a fifth of the whole 
population. The lecturer cited Milton, who was born 
‘in 1608, in Bread-street, Cheapside, as one of the 
jearliest complainers of sewers :— 





** As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn, to breathe 
Amid the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight.” 


| The lecturer then showed that the sanitary charter 
|prevented the Metropolitan Board of Works from 
| continuing or constructing any works that might be a 
/nuisance, and he cited cases where disease had origi- 

nated from opening cesspools and cleaning out house 
\drains, and called upon his audience to examine 
,immediately the state of the drains, and to abolish 

cesspools of every kind, these being quite as dangerous 
_as having barrels of gunpowder under their habitations. 
| He coneluded with the announcement that he should 
_give a third lecture in the same theatre, on Tuesday, 
| the 2nd of December. 











Tue Soutace Con.ection.—This very beautiful 
and important collection of works of Italian art, 
|mainly of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
bought, as our readers know, by a body of gentlemen, 
with the disinterested view of securing it for the 
country, is now being arranged in Marlborough 
House, and will probably be opened to the public in 
the course of ten days. It consists of 800 objects, 
and will occupy three rooms. The works of art pur- 
chased at the Bernal sale will occupy two other rooms ; 
so that, together, the exhibition will be one of great 
interest. We postpone some observations on the 
Soulage Collection, as we iatend to illustrate one or 
two of the specimens, 








ENTRANCE TO THE VILLA BORGHESE, 


. 


Serkine to place before our readers illus- 
trations of some work of the late Luigi Canina 
as an architect, we have been enabled, by the 
kindness of Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, to engrave a 
view of the Entrance to the Villa Borghese, 
with a plan showing the site of the villa and the 
approaches. Mr. Ashpitel, in sending us the 
materials, writes as follows :— 


“It gives me a melancholy pleasure to 
enclose the only drawings I have of the works 
executed by my late friend the Commendatore 
Luigi Canina. As may be expected of such a 
city of the past as Rome, there is little scope 
for the skill of the active practical architect. 
Except some new houses in the Piazza at the 
end of the Via Fontanella, and some additions 
to the Palazzo Borghese, I think I saw little of 
his works at Rome. His great restoration of 
the Aqueducts had been scarcely commenced, 
and nothing that he carried out at Turin has 
been published. 

The annexed sketches, however, have especial 
interest. They consist of a new Entrance, or 
‘ Ingresso,’ to the Villa Borghese, in lieu of 
that destroyed in the famous ‘ guaran?’ otto.’ 

The prince had either seen or heard of the 
works executed at Munich, in the Greek style, 
for the King of Bavaria, and Canina’s designs 
are based on the same style, but are no doubt 
in a purer taste. 

The site is close to the entrance to Rome, by 
the beautiful Piazzo del Popolo. The design is 
that of a double Greek Propylaion : it is carried 
out to a fine scale, each of the columns being 
about 25 feet high, and the entire construction 
is that of the Attic period. The roofs, and 
their covering, acroteria, antefixa, everything 1s 
exactly as if it was in Attica. It is, perhaps, 
the only perfect imitation of ancient Greek art, 
in all its details, now in Europe.” 








Ear.ty CLosine.—We are informed that a move 
in this direction has been made by the mahogany and 
timber merchants in the metropolis, ameeting having 
been held at Garraway’s Coffee-house, on Monday 
evening, November 17, at which several influential 
members of the trade pledged themselves to the prin- 
ciple, and formed a committee for the purpose of can- 





vassing the trade for its universal adoption. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Bath.—An advertisement age in the local 
Chronicle of a proposed public building to be 
undertaken by shareholders, to contain a music- 
hall of large dimensions, a winter garden, - 
room, &c. near the Marlborough - buildings 
entrance to the Vietoria-park. 1t is projected 
that the winter garden (under glass, of course) 
should afford to residents and visitors a prome- 
nade in wet weather, and it is proposed to bring 
the Bath waters to the new pump-room, in pipes, 
the surplus water to be used for ornamental 
fountains in the grounds, whieh it is contemplated 
to lay out in the style of the gardens of the 
Tuilleries at Paris. ‘To effect these objects it is 
calculated that a capital of 10,0007. will be re- 
uired, and it is proposed to raise this sum in 
shares of 10/. each. The designs for the new 
building have been prepared by Mr. J. Wilson, 
of this city, architect. 

Liverpool.—The Dock Committee last week 
considered a motion, to the effect “ that a special 
committee be appointed for the purpose of laying 
out the land between the Prince’s dock and the 
Canning half-tide dock, and [considering ?) 
whether any and what alterations shall be made 
in the existing docks and basins, with a view of 
giving improved facilities to the trade of the 
port; and also to take into consideration the 
present defective approaches to the landing- 
stage, to confer with the special committee of 
the council as to the best means of improving 
them, and report tothis committee.” The vice- 
chairman (Mr. Rankin) was of opinion that it 
would be better that the sub-committee should 


| new 





take a very general instead of a limited view of 
dock extension and improvements, both as to | 
ihe accommodation of ship ing in the provision | 
of wet and dry docks, and the giving of facilities | 
to the approaches to the landing stage. That | 
some extension of the docks muX take place 

there could be no doubt, when they Sere in mind 
that within the last half-century the trade of the 
port had doubled itself every fifteen years, and 
that since 1548 the return of the income showed 
an increase of 113 per cent. per annum. With 
these facts before him he would move as an 
amendment, “that a special sub-committee be 
appointed to consider and arrange a plan of 
dock improvement and extension, and to confer 
with a sub-committee of the council with regard 
to the approaches to the landing-stages, the 
widening of the streets along the line of docks, 
and the transfer of the baths (on George’s-pier) 
and the adjoining lands from the corporation to 
the dock trustees.”” Some discussion followed, 
in the course of which an opinion was generally 

expressed that to include in the motion the wide 
question of dock extension would swamp the 
entire question, inasmuch as Parliament would 
in all probability decline to give them the neces- 
ar pen, having already thrown out a Bill 
for the purposes referred to by Mr. Rankin. The 
—— of Mr. Rankin with respect to the 
“baths and adjoining property ” was ultimately 
ineladed in the original motion, which was 
carried by 11 to 9, the words “im the existing 
docks and basins ” having been first struck out. 
A committee was then formed. 

Dudley —The Netherton Tunnel Works are 
being rapidly proceeded with. The whole of 
the face work is being done with Tividale blue 
bricks, and the string courses, copings, inverts, 
canal curbings, quoins, drains, &c. with the 
same massive material, the moulded work being 
glazed on the face surfaee. This latter improve: 
ment is the invention of Mr. Gilbert, of the 
adjacent tile works, who is supplying the con- 
tractor. 

Darlington. — A fountain, designed by Mr. 


} 
| 


shire Advertiser, is the throwing open of the 


give additional room for the children connected 





Handyside and executed at his works, has been 
ordered for Mr. Pease, and will be placed in a 
stone basin, in Darlington Market-place. It 
will stand on a granite pedestal 2 feet above the 
level of the water, and 1s made of cast-iron. At 
the top, at a height of 14 feet from the base of 
the metal part, are figures of two children em- 
bracing, and betwixt them a bell-shape jet is 
fixed, which delivers a circular cascade enve- 
loping the figures, and falling into a vase or 
basin, surrounded by six lions’ heads, from the 
mouths of which six jets descend into a larger 
basin. The top basin is supported by three 
dolphins, from the nostrils Hi which six jets 





! ; ° . . 
arise, which intersect the others. These are 
'received into a large basin, which is supported 


upon a pedestal, having in each of the four 
square compartments a lion’s head, from the 
open mouths of which the water is ultimately 
discharged into the stone basin. 


Cockermouth.—The directors of the Cumber- | 


land Union Banking Company, finding that their 
old premises were ineonveniently small, suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the house lately occupied 
by Mr. E. B. Steel which, by the direction of 
Mr. Charles Eaglesfield, they have converted 
into a banking establishment, by an entirely new 
arrangement of the ground-floor, and adding a 
lished stone front up as high as the 
first-floor, which is of white stone, and the 
other part is finished with Portland cement. 





CHURCH-BUILLDING NEWS. 


Kingseote (Gloucestershirc).—The ehurch here 
has been restored by Mr. Teulon. It has a 
chancel and nave, with western tower, and there 


is a chapel on the north side for Col. Kings-| and lodge. 


eote’s family. The architect has restored and 
in some places inserted new windows and has 
re-roofed both the chancel and the nave ; | 


re-seated the nave all in oak, with pulpit | open archway surmounted by a tower amd spire, 


and prayer-desk, and put stalls in the chan-| 
cel, with new sanctuary rails. The east win-| 
dow, a three-light early decorated, is glazed. 
with grisaille glass, with some colour, and | 
also the side lights. A canopy tomb, contain- 
ing a sculpture in marble, by Manning, is laid 
on the north side of the sanctuary. 


,organ for their new chapel, and which already 
amounts to more than 200/. ‘Two stained-glass 
|windows of a costly description have been 
ordered for the chancel apse; one the pro- 
duce of a collection in the chapel on fdander’s 
| day last year, and the other the gift of a former 
Harrovian, now an undergraduate at Oxford 
Others are expected to follow these, from sub- 
scriptions in the masters’ houses and other 
sources. 

| Sed Sag iS 0 foundation-sione of a new 
chapel for the Wesleyan Methodists was laid in 
this village on Thursday in last week. Mr. 
Haswell, of North Shields, architect, was en- 
gaged to prepare plans and specifications for 
the new chapel. 

Cockermouth.—The new cemetery here has 
just been completed: it occupies a piece of 
ground of about five acres, situated on the south 
side of the town, upon the side of the old road 
to Keswick. ‘The grounds have been laid out 
by Mr. Charles Eaglesficld, of Maryport, archi- 
tect, who supplied the plans, &e. for the chapels 

The cha de ure placed so that the 
divisional gravel-walk, which separates the 
consecrated from the unconseerated ground, 
goes through betwixt the two chapels by an 





adjoining which is a vestry and waiting-room 
for each chapel. The chapels are each lighted 
by three lancet windows on each side, and at 
the end of each there is a three-light lancet 
window, with a small cireular light above. The 
roof, which is open timbered, as well as the 


The work | other fittings, is stained and varnished. The 


has been completely carried out, and all the| walls are built of blue limestone, with white 


stone work of the tower, with its beacon turret, 
carefully restored. 

Gloucester. — At the meeting of the town 
council on Thursday in last week, Messrs. Med- 
land and Maberly’s plan for the new cemetery 
was selected as the most desirable out of about 
sixteen, and the council are advertising for 
tenders for certain portions of the work. 

Lydney.—On the 20th inst. the consecration 
of Aylourton chapel and burial-ground, in the 
parish of Lydney, took place. e chapel, re- 
built on a new site, given by Mr. Charles 
Bathurst, of Lydney-park, has been completed 
at his sole expense. It is dedicated to St. 
Mary, and consists of a nave, south aisle, and 
chancel, with tower at the west end. 

Newcastle-under-Lyne.— The parish church has 
been closed for the purpose of effecting some 
improvements. One alteration, says the Stafford- 


vestry to the body of the church, m order to 


with the schools. In taking down the wall an 
old arch, in the Early English style, has been 
ancevered, amd is in good preservation. It is 
supposed to have been one of the principal 
entrances to the church. The mode of lighting 
has been improved by a large coronal ede. 
lier, suspended from the ceiling. Eight smaller 
lights are placed under the galleries. 

Great Brington. —‘“'The Rose Memorial” 
painted glass window has been completed by 
the artist, Mr. Geo. Hedgeland. It is composed 
in the Perpendicular style, to accord with the 
architecture of the building, and consists of five 
compartments with pierced tracery above; the 
three centre compartments being those in which 
the figures are painted. ‘The wings are filled 
with a quarried ground, on which are inserted 
typical medallions, and the colour of the glass 
in the wings assimilates with that inserted in 
the piercings of the traccry above. The subject | 
is “The Three Marys at the Sepulchre with the | 
Ange) after Our Lord’s Resurrection.” The | 
devices in the quarried ground of the wing com- | 
partments are the embiems of the four Evan- | 
getiste, the whole being surrounded by a crown. 

wder of fifteenth century. 

Harrow.—Upwards of 4,000/. having been 
subscribed towards the completion of Harrow 
School Chapel, the works have been resumed, 
and it is hoped that in a year the two remaining: 
portions of the (ineluding a memorial | 
aisle to the Harrow men who fell in the Crimea) 





will still be wanted, if the spire, jected 
Mr. Scott, is to be a of the we | 








freestone dressings. A new Roman Catholic 
Church has just oe finished here, consisting 
of nave and vestry, provision being made to add 
a circular apse at some future time should they 
require additional room. ‘The building is Gothic 
in character, and lighted by five eusp-headed 
two-light windows on each side. ‘The south- 
west end has a triple-traeery window, and is 
surmounted by a beil-turret and cross. The 
roof is open, of stained deal, having curved ribs 
and hammer beams. The architect was Mr. 
Thomas Gibson, of Neweastle. The works 
were executed under the superintendence of 
Mr. Jonathan Cape, of this town, builder. 

Sutton (Suffolk).—A school, capable of accom- 
modating 120 children, with master’s residenc 
diachedt bas just been erected in this parish 
The buildings are designed in the style of the 
old brick houses so frequently found in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, a picturesque effect being obtained 
by the introduction of moulded and black brick- 
work. The total outlay will be between 500/. 
and 600/. The works have been exeeuted by 
Mr. Canham, bricklayer, and Mr. Whitehead, 
carpenter, both tradesmen residing in the village. 
The architects are Messrs. Morgan and Phipson, 
from whose designs the varieh cheeseh is also 
about to be nearly rebuilt, and a new parsonage 
erected. 





SCULPTURE FOR CEMETERIES. 

Now that new cemeteries are being formed ia ever; 
direction, would it not be well to consider how, inde- 
pendently of the plan upon which they are laid out 
aod planted, they might be made ornamental by the 
introduction of gravestones of a more tasteful design 
than the hideous white slabs which at present seem 
indigenous to our churchyards? I have lately seen « 
pretty little cemetery, opened only two or three years 
ago, which is already disfigared by the stonemasons 
work. You have, through the Bui/der, brought abou: 
very many improvements, and you can, through the 
same medium, draw attention to this subject. I woul 
venture te suggest that a sum of money be offered fo: 
competition fer the best series of designs, to be aftcr- 
paren given to the publie, for monuments end grave- 
stones suitable for the middle and lower classes, for 
those persons who cannot afford to pay for novelty o! 
desigv. Should this meet with your approbation, | 
am sure many would contribute towards such a prize, 
and many would try to gain it; and competent judges 
would, 1 thiwk, be willing to andertake the task o! 
deciding on the merits of the different competitors. 

Beiog quite ignorant of the arrangements which 
would be previously necessary, and of the amount 


will be ready for use. From 800/. to 1,000/.| which ought to be offered for competition, I apply for 


advice on this subject. I would gladly andertake all 


part of the work, and | that I, in my hamble situation, could do towards 
some minor details finished as they ought to be. | raising a subscription for such an object. 
The boys have opened a subscription for a new | 


A MeMBeER or A MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
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THE HALF-HOLIDAY QUESTION, 

In perusing the pages of your valuable publication 
of the Sth instant, 
Workmen,” and bearing the signature of ‘‘ A Master 
in the Building Trade,” and being connected with the 
movement as a committee of building operatives in 
Manchester and Salford, we beg the privilege of a 
reply. In doing so, we cannot but express our sur- 
prise that the master builder should proceed so pre- 
maturely to pronounce judgment before making him- 
self couversant with the movement. The master- 
builder writes, that whilst the workmen do not intend 
to obtain it at their own expense, masters are unable 
to give it, and he is certain the public will not pay 
for it. We are of an opinion that the public will 
more readily accede to the workmen’s request than in 
any other measure previously laid before it. Who 


but the public have so nobly contributed to the esta- | 
blishment of those useful and important Mechanics’ | 


Institutions, which are an infinite honour to our 
country, and show to the world that the claims of the 


operative are not disregarded by the higher classes of | 
But what use are these institutions, how- | 


society ? 
ever valuable, if the workmen have not an opportunity 
to use them for intellectual improvement ? 


Again, the master-builder wishes to know whether | 


it is reasonable to suppose that if one of his workmen 
is called on to work on a Friday and Saturday for one 


of his customers, after working four days elsewhere, | 


he will pay him two full days’ wages ? 
must be, No. 
For his information we beg to state, that the prin- 


Our answer 


ciple laid down for the boon is, that atrifling advance | 


be charged for the five days, so as to cover the cessa- 


tion from work the three hours on the Suturday | 


afternoon, and the time worked on Saturday morn- 
ing be charged in proportion to time already worked 
on the five days; and, if disposed, the masters may so 
arrange their future contracts as to meet the desire of 
the operatives without difficulty or loss: and surely 
we may flatter ourselves on success, when we con 

sider how generously the public have provided for the 
workmen’s instruction in our free libraries and other 
institutions. 
thropy further, and thus place within our limits that 
which will prove a lasting benefit, not ouly to us, but 
to the working population of the country at large ? 


Hoping our reqnest will be acceded to with perfect | 


good feeling, is the wish of 
THE CoMMITTEE OF THE BurLtpiInG TRADES 


OF MANCHESTER | np SALFORD 





CONFERENCE AS TO LONDON DRAINAGE 
SCHEME. 


A DEPUTATION from the Metropolitan Board of | 


Management met Sir Benjamin Hall, at the office of 
the Board of Works, Whitehall-place, on the 20th 
inst. when Mr. Thwaites reviewed the reasons of the 
Metropolitan Board for adopting the plan B, which 


the First Commissioner of Works had rejected, but ex- | 


pressed the desire of the Board to discuss the subject 


with him in a friendly spirit, a sentiment with which | 


Sir Benjamin expressed his cordial concurrenee. Mr. 


Thwaites asked him what plan would be satisfactory | 
to the Government as to the point of diseharge, and | 
Sir Benjamin read a letter from Captain Burstall, | 


R.N. whom he had consulted on the subject, and by 
whose decision he appeared inclined to abide. 


Captain Burstall, in his communication, submitted | 
‘that the nearest poiut to London at which the out- | 
fall should be made so as at all times to be certain 


that the fullest proportion discharged at one-and-a- 
half hour before high water, would not flow in or near 
the inhabited part of the metropolis, is in the upper 
part of Erith Reach, fifteen miles from London-bridge, 
7-8ths of a mile from Erith Charch, and a quarter 
of a mile below Jermington Point, nearly opposite 
Rainham Creek. From this, as a point of out/all, 
commencing at one-and-a-half hour before the time of 
high water there, the upper portion of the sewage,” 
he continued, “‘ would (at springs) be oppbsite Bark- 
ing Creek, and at neaps off Woolwich, in the lower 
part of the Barking Reach, near the metropolitan 
boundary. It cannot, therefore, be said that, even 
from this position, the sewage would be perfeetly clear 
from the eastern limit of the metropolis area at 
spring tides, but it is certainly far enough from any 
inhabited district to guarantee that, with those in- 





flows caused by the north and north-west winds, the 
river would not be polluted in the vicinity of Wool- | 
The additional leogth of drain necessary to be | 


wich. 
constructed by this outfall is exactly one mile, and 
the additional portion of river above it thus freed 
from sewage, would be 7-Sths of a mile. For similar 


reasous as those above stated, I would beg to suggest | 


that the outfall at the north should be at Rainham 


Creek, which would be an extenison of 5-Sths of a} 


mile beyond that proposed.” 


The letter concluded by pointing out some alleged | 


discrepancies of proportion ia the reservoirs on Mr. 


veaded “‘The Half-holiday for | 


Will the public not extend its philan- | 


! . . 
| Bazalgette’s plans, and on which some discussion took 


| 


place between the latter gentleman and Captain 
Burstall. Mr. Carpmael then asked whether the 
deputation were to understand that the plan indicated 


in Captain Bnrstall’s letter as to the points of outfall 
was satisfactory to the First Commissioner: to which 
Sir B. Hall replied, “Yes. What I mean to convey 
to the deputation is this,—that I have consulted 
Captain Burstall as to the nearest point of outfall that 
would meet the requirements of the Act, and Captain 
Burstall has stated that the two points set forth in 
his letter are the nearest points that would meet these 
requirements. I don’t think I should be justified in 
asking you to go beyond these points. I should then 
be asking you to expend money for purposes other 
than was considered by the Legislature necessary for 
the metropolis. Therefore, I shall be perfectly satisfied 
as regards the outfalls if those set out by Captain 
Burstall be adopted. Of course, the capacity of the 
| reservoirs must be accurately determined, because the 
fixing upon the point of outfall will be of no value 
unless the reservoirs are of such capacity as to allow 
the outfall within a certain space of time.” 

Subject to the general revision of their own engi- 
neer, ‘‘so far as they are concerned,” therefore, the 
Metropolitan Board were given to understand that 
they were required to agree upon a plan fixing the 
point of discharge north and south, as indicated by 
Captain Burstall, no explanation as to which, Sir 
Benjamin intimated, could be allowed to alter its 
spirit and meaning, although the Metropolitan Board 
were free to go farther down the river if they chose. 

Thus far, then, the matter is arranged, if we can 
| properly say so, although we can scarcely consider 
the question as finally settled, even yet. 





THE TRISECTRIX AND THE CUBITRIX. 

In your number for November 15, there is a paper 
|under this heading, signed “J. P. W.” which, on 
examination, I find professes to solve the ancieut prob- 
lem of the trisection of au arc; for it is stated, that 
“the point N trisects theare AE.” I beg, however, 
to be allowed to point out two fundamental errors in 
| the formule, which will, 1 think, completely nullify 
the solution. The equation (1.) may be put thus :— 


sin. 30 = } sin.O 
/ _—s ; a 
a/ (\V 1—4 sin.?0 — cos.0)? 3 sin.?6 ; 


Now, if this equation is always true, it is so when 
@ = 180°, or sin.@ = 0,cos.6 = — 1], 
V3 
— 


sin. $9 = sin. 


i. i . 
1 60° : values in the equation, we 


| haye— 


2 


which is palpably false. 
Secondly, the equation 3 
tiating (1 If we take the case of 0 = 


, btetne’d he iti 
is Obtalned DY Gailieren- 


QO, or, 


cos.6 = 1, sin. = 0, cos.}9 = 1; the equation 
3.) becomes 
1 1 





another palpab! » error. 

The “ differential calculus” is a very keen weapon, 
which “ J. P. W.” has handled carelessly, and thereby 
cut his own figures; for he attempts to prove the 
truth of a simple trigonometrical formula by diffe- 
rentiating it! a, lye 





ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 

| ‘Te Atlantic telegraph is now assuming a very 
| decided shape, so far as preliminaries to the actual 
spinning of the wire is concerned ‘The Atlantic 
Telegraph Company (limited) ” is already initiated at 
117, Bishopsgate-street Within, and they have ordered 
the wire, and propose to lay it down next summer. The 
capit il (350,000/.) is being collected in 1,000 shares, 
payable by instalments. The projectors are Mr. 
Brett, Mr. Field, Dr. Whitehouse, the electrician, 
and Mr. Bright, of the Magnetic Telegraph Com- 
pany. A prospectus with other documents has been 
printed and privately circulated, further publicity 
being considered unnecessary. It is estimated that 
the net receipts will annually amount to 40 per cent 
of the capita Mr. Morse calculates that 


14,400 words may | laily transmitted, or about 450 


suuscribeda, 


gemeuts may be made for 


ee and that ave 
messages, aud tbat arrat 





doubling the number. ‘The London messages sent 
between 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. will reach New York of 
|course at earlier periods of what may be called the 
}same business day on which they are sent, so that a 
message despatched at 10 a.m. on a Saturday, for 
| instance, may reach an office in New York before 
10a.m. on that day, or, figuratively speaking, may be 


] 
t 





| 


over and above. 


| London correspondents otherwise. All doubt and 
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difficulty as to the practicability of layiag and work- 


ing the telegraph have disappeared, it seems, so that 
men of skill and experience, such as Mr. Morse, in 
telegraphing, and Lieut. Maury in nautical surveys 
and sea affairs in general, are quite confident of 
suecess. Lieut. Maury has invented a method whereby 
the cable will be secured, even though a storm may 
oblige the ship from which it is payed out to cut and ran. 
Our Government have offered to aid in the work, and to 
assure the company in 4 per cent. on their capital for 
Government messages. A Government vessel will assist 
the United States one in the laying of the cable. 
The electric telegraph having reached Constantinople, 
efforts are being made to extend it to Alexandria in 
Ezypt, and thence (as already conceded) to the Red 
Sea, whence a submarine line will continue it rid the 
Persian Gulf to India. The London and North- 
Vestern Company have at length adopted one of 
those numerous suggestions which we have assisted 
in urging for the public safety,—namely, a special 
train telegraph, by which at every two miles in- 
telligence is conveyed of “train on,” or “train 
off,” or of accident by the way.——Notice is 
given that application will be made to Parliament 
ext session for Acts incorporating, respectively, the 
European and Indian Junction Telegraph Company 
and the Atlantic Telegraph Company. Supposing 
these projects to be carried out, they will constitute 
two of the greatest enterprises of modern times. The 
former is to compose the intermediate link in the 
chain of telegraphic communication between London 
and India; whilst the latter company, as we have 
before noted, proposes to join the wires of the American 
telegraphs with those of Europe. Thus the complete 
engirdlement of the globe by the electric wire may 
be said to be on the cards as a project fully resolved 
on; for although it is not yet proposed to connect 
India eastward with America, so as to positively 
complete the whole ring or circle, India will really 
and practically be connected with America without 
that further link im the chain, so soon as the two 
projects resolved on are realised. 














PLASTER CAST-WORK. 

In reply to “ who is to blame for bad plaster cast- 
work,” I think it will be generally allowed that as 
there is scarce a master plasterer left, of any note, the 
builder having monopolized the whole, it is but right 
that he should bear his full share of the blame. Those 
who do not execute their own plastering sublet it to 
any one who will do it the cheapest, and most likely 
the worst: that party, after being largely employed 
for a time, in the end calls his creditors together : 
such a case occurred very recently. 

Respecting the present system of contracting much 
might be said. It is quite evident the work requires 
to be carried out under a much stricter inspection 
than it has hitherto been. It is to be hoped that the 
Office of Works will set the example in that respect. 
If architects were to make a reserve of the plaster 
ornament, so that the execution of it might be more 
under their own control, that would be one way of 
meeting the evil complained of, and we might have 


' the work fit to be seen when done, instead of the 


reverse, Which is now generally the case. 
A Practica, May. 





THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Tue first ordinary meeting of the 103rd session of 
this society was held on Wednesday, the 19th, at 
their house in John-street, Adelphi; Colonel W. H. 
Sykes, the chairman of the council, in the chair. 
The chairman in his opening address congratulated 
the members on the increased comfort and accommo- 
datiou which had been placed at their disposal since 
the last session, but reminded them that the Society 
of Arts and its domicile for nearly a century, would 
soon be separated by the termination of their lease, 
which would expire in ten years. He hoped that the 
society’s next home would be suitable to its position 
and development. The present state of the silver 
currency and the gold question, were then adverted 
to; and the chairman subsequ ntly stated, that as an 
additional incentive to candidates for examination 
beyond the honourable certificates of competency 
which they might obtain, the council had thought it 
desirable to institute money prizes, aud for the prize 
fund further subscriptions were invited. The late 
Mr. Wood, chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue 
was considerate enough to place at the disposal of the 
council, as prizes, a couple of situations in his depart- 
ment. His unexpected decease had, however, de- 
prived the council of these rewards for competent 
candidates; but the council still hoped that the heads 
of departments will not be wanting in the desire to 


sent in “no time,” and some little perhaps to spare | aid in their laudable efforts to stimulate se]{-instruc- 
The Americans will not be able to| tion in manhood. The paper read at the last meeting 


return the complimeut in precisely the same way, but | was by Dr. Forbes Royle, F.R.S. “Oa Iudiau Fibres, 
| will also have it in their power to accommodate their | being a sequel to “ Observations on Cordage, Clothing, 
and Paper Materials.” 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION AND 
THE INSTITUTE. 


Permit me to say a few words in reply to the 
letter you have inserted from Mr. E. C. Robins, espe- 
cially as it appears side by side with your own brief 
notice of the late meeting of the Association, and its 
purport is to cast some doubt on the existence of that 
entente cordiale between it and the Institute which 
you bear testimony to. é 

That there is the element of youth in the Associa- 
tion is true enough: the remark was never more so 
than of the present Committee ; but that there is not 
in this question “inexperience and precipitancy ” is 
amply proved by the very long time the Committee 
have taken to consider the proposal of the Institute. 
Their excellent letter in reply to it is before your 
readers, who, I feel confident, will see in it an entire 
absence of every unworthy motive short of that to which 
the official documents of the Institute give expression. 

I question, sir, whether Mr. Robins’s brother 
associates of the Institute (many of them eminent 
architects) will feel flattered by his peculiar definition 
of the cause of their taciturnity at its meetings; but 


tects and the Architectural Association, instead of de- 
voting so much of their attention, as they do, to 
details, direct some of their studies towards the 
achievement of the best style of common dwellings 
on a large scale. 

It is beyond all doubt that very much remains to 
be done in this direction; and by such improvements 
as I have briefly named the public health and morality 
would be greatly improved, and our metropolis made 
more worthy of a great nation. L. 





Potices of Books. 

A Manual of Gothie Surface Ornament. J. Hi. 
and J. Parker, London and Oxford. 
Messrs. Parker are publishing a series of 
Manuals of Gothic Ornament, and the little 
book now before us is the third of the series. 
No. ] was devoted to stone carving, No. 2 to 
mouldings. The object of the present manual 
has never before been separately treated on, and 
deserves to be carried even further in a more 





of one thing I feel sure, and that is, that the acts of 
the two societies will be dictated by what they respect- 
ively consider best calculated to further the general | 
welfare of the profession, rather than by that pitting | 
of one society against the other so much to be depre- 
cated in all our personal discussions of the question, 
and that there is little likelihood of the associates en- 
gaging with our Association in the noble game of 
** Leap-frog””’ or “ Follow-my-leader,” to which they 
are all invited in that gentleman’s somewhat angry 
communication. Witiiam Youne. 


*,.* It would seem to be unnecessary for us to in- 
sert any other letters on this subject. The Associa- 
tion has carefully weighed the proposal to join the 
Institute, and, having decided in the negative, there 
the matter must rest, at all events for the present. 
We cordially wish the Association, as originally 
founded, the greatest success, convinced that the ener- 
getic prosecution of the objects it has in view must 
tend to further the interests of the art and its pro- 
fessors. We should, nevertheless, regret if it ulti- 
mately resolved itself into a body of architects eligible 
as members of the Institute, but holding off as 
opposed to its constitution or management. This, 
however, we need not now discuss. 





ADORNMENT OF OUR ROADS. 


“AN unemployed C.E.” shows us, in your im- 
pression of the 22nd inst. how many of our principal 
public roads have been curtailed of their former fair 
proportions; how the gardens that formerly orna- 
mented these roads, with their lawns, and bushes, and 
sweet-smelling flowers, have been covered with long 
rows of ugly shops; and how these thoroughfares 
have been thus contracted, thus disfigured, and thus 
injured. The evil of covering these gardens with 
buildings might have been more tolerated if the build- 
iugs had possessed any architectural beauty ; but they 
do not; and instead we have miles of the clumsiest- 
looking shops that can be seen. No doubt the 
utilitarian tendency of the age, together with the 
neglect and carelessness, or incompetency, of the 
great majority of our parochial authorities, has been 
the main cause of it: every foot of space has been 
economised and made use of as much as possible, no 
one in authority apparently caring how or in what 
manner. The result is sad. London, the largest, 
the wealthiest, the most important and influential 
city in the world, may almost be regarded as the 
most ugly. ‘True, the character of the suburbs is 
greatly improved ; many villas and mansions there are 
a credit to us, but the general body of the metropolis 
is deplorably deficient in architectural embellishment 
and wise sanitary arrangements, and, consequently, in- 
jurious to the health and education of the inhabitants. 

The dense patches of old, crowded, tumbledown 
houses in various parts—the haunts of vice and the 
sources of disease in this great metropolis—should 
be swept away; the principal public roads, parti- 


expensive work hereafter. The Manual, at 
ls. 6d. with its ¢hirty plates, is a miracle of 
cheapness, and could not have been produced 
but for the stores of illustrations the publishers 
are able to fall back upon. As a sample of the 
letterpress, and a useful exhortation, we extract 
the passage on the surface ornament most used 
in the Decorated style :— 


“Tt is in this style that we find the greatest variety 
of diaper-work. It is always used in profusion, and 
of very various design. Natural objects are imitated 
with great exactitude : the leaves of the oak, the vine, 
and other plants are used, and sometimes animals are 
introduced. 

This was certainly the best period of medieval 
sculpture. All employed in art had applied them- 
selves to their great instructor—Nature; and their 
study in this school had given to their works a fresh- 
ness and a freedom not to be found at any other 
period. The woods, the fields, and the garden were 
laid under contribution, and their capitals, their 
crockets, and finials, were made up of truthful copies 
of real leaves and fruit. The river and the sea were 
not forgotten, for water-plants, and even sea-weed, 
were used for the purposes of decoration. But their 
skill was not confined to the mere copying of natural 
forms, but lay more in the adaptation of them to the 
architectural purposes for which they were wanted. 


comprehensive. Touching the use of external 
colour and of compo, the writer says, in his 
introductory observations,— 


* Questions appertaining to architecture are now 
commonly discussed. Although the value of external 
colour in materials, and of truth in structure, have 
been too much neglected; for the future state of 
taste, it would be as unfortunate that either or both 
should prevail to the exclusion of other equally impor- 
tant attributes of architectural art, as that the present 
state exhibited in ordinary town and suburban build- 
ings should be accepted as satisfactory. It is quite 
erroneous to view the use of imitative cement, or 
‘compo,’ as maintained by ‘our architects :’ compo 
is demanded by the public and given by the specula- 
tive builders for several, with them, very cogent 
reasons. It is always worth inquiring whether the 
prevalence of any course may not partly arise from 
some element of correct principle, and whether a 
particular opposite course—even were it for a time 
attractive by its freshness—might not itself be a 
mere exchange from one partial form of acceptance of 
the several required principles of good architecture to 
another. For the best art in architecture will pre- 
vail only when a// the attributes of the art are under- 
stood and put forth. Some of these proper attributes 
may be consistent with the use of cement: others 
may be absolutely incousistent with it as an imitative 
material : effect as to colour may be got by treatment 
of brickwork, but it does not follow that every build- 
ing which is so far successful, has all the attributes 
referred to, some of which may be best expressed by 
stone, which, it should never be forgotten, is the 
material which affords the most scope for expression, 
as well as for the development of all the attributes in 
their due relation. Where external colour is designed, 
—as properly it is in many buildings—coloured mate- 
rials indeed afford the best medium of its application. 
But the highest efforts in external colour do not 
approach the beauty of what has been called ‘ Nature’s 
own polychromy,’ expressed by weather tints on the 
stone,—an element in the effect of architecture which, 
presenting as it does that contrast to the regularity of 
lines which is required, is of the highest value. The 
uniform or shining surface of cemeut is unfavourable 
to such effect; buat equally in attempts to substitute 
for the work of Nature any strong artificial colour- 
ing, some degree of disadvantage is attendant. The 
argument from the smoke-laden atmosphere of towns 
must indeed have weight. Still it must be understood 
that the grandest architectural results are resigned or 
lost whenever so much impurity as now exists in a 





The member on which they are used never loses its 
character: a capital is a capital, though composed of | 
leaves, each of which is a truthful copy of nature. | 
This adaptation requires artistic skill,—something | 
more than mere manual dexterity ; but these qualities | 
seem to have been combined in the workmen of the | 


fourteenth century, and must be again before we can 


have any original works equal to theirs. But there is |. 


no reason why modern workmen should not be at 
least equal to the earlier ones: the same nature is 
before them; the same inexhaustible magazine of 
form to draw from: the same materials exist in as 


London atmosphere prevails.” 


Mr. Knight must pardon us, if, without any 
desire to find fault, we complain that a glance 
through the book has shown us more errors, 
typographical and otherwise, than ought to exist. 

e ail nstion a few, in order that the next 
issue may be corrected. Thus, the Office of 
Works is called Office of Parks (p. 39), and 
Mr. Jnman is said to be the Surveyor of Works 
there instead of Mr. Hunt (p. 40). Colonel 











great profusion as ever; and modern science and art Lloyd, called the British Minister at Bolivia 
ought to give to the workmen greater facility of | (p. 54), died at Therapia, we believe, in 1854. 
execution than was possessed by their predecessors. There is no such body as “ The Commissioners 
Mind alone is wanting ; the strong enthusiasm for| of Sewers for the Metropolis” (p. 77), the 


the works of nature; the deep feeling for the beauties 
of external objects ; and, above all, a solemn reverence 
for the Hand which formed and fashioned all these 
wonderful objects,—this is still wanting. The soul 
directs the hand; and, though it may not always be 
able to give form and substance to the imaginings of 
the mind, still no great work will ever be accom- 
plished, no original conception ever be carried out, 
unless the two be combined.” 





The British Almanac ; and the Companion to the 
Almanac or Year-book of General Information 
Jor 1857. London: Knight and Co. 

Tue “Companion” for the present year in- | 

cludes papers, amongst others, on the state of | 








cularly those entering the metropolis, should not be 
suffered to be further injured in the manner they 
have been ; and means should be taken to make these 
and other principal thoroughfares not only as per- 
fect as possible as regards communication, but as 
agreeable as possible as places of promenade. Hence 
they should be embellished, have more trees, more 
statues and fountains. The public never begrudge 
money’s worth. 

It is now established, upon good authority, that 
dwelling-houses, even of the most ordinary kind, may 
be built in strict accordance with sound architectural 
principles and design, and with a little ornament 
added to them, at very little more expense than the 
present workhouse style costs; and I think that our 
architects, for the sake of their own high art ought 
to make this clearly manifest to the public. 


Let the members of the Institute of British Archi- 


the Decimal Coinage Question, by Professor de | 
Morgan; the Postal System; Arbitration in| 
Trade Disputes; the Material Progress of | 
British India (an elaborate view), and a paper 
|on Metropolitan Communications and Thames 
Bridges, chiefly as to Westminster, attributed 
to Mr. Edward Hall. The section on Architec- 
, ture and Public Improvements occupies twenty- 
|four pages, and is illustrated by engravings of 
| the Congregational Church at Wicker, Sheffield ; 
ithe Peers’ Staircase in the House of Lords ; 
;some details of Rochester and Westminster 
| Bridges; and a view of Tavistock-chambers in 
_Southampton-street, Strand, where Mr. Charles 
| Gray has shown his skill in the management of 
brickwork, and established for himself a dis- 





tinctive reputation. The article is succinct and 


Metropolitan Board of Works (not mentioned) 
should take its place. The Office of Metropo- 
litan Buildings no longer exists (p. 78); nor 
does the School of Design, at Marlborough 
House (p. 79): the Department of Science and 
Art should be named instead of the latter. 
Mr. Thomas Cubitt was not eighty-eight when 
he died, but in his sixty-eighth year (p. 219). 
Daines’s process is called Davies’s (p.224) ; and 
for Mr. Cuning, Dr. Oldling, Mr. Poulson, 
Messrs. Habersham, Mr. Chitton, Mr. William 
Cubitt, &e. should be read Mr. Cuming, Dr. 
Odling, Mr. Poulton, Messrs. Habershon, Mr. 
Clutton, Sir William Cubitt, &c. The writers 
of the articles could not have seen proofs. 
These, after all, however, are but specks, and 
“ Knight’s Almanac” continues to be an indis- 
pensable adjunct to every writing-table. 





ALUMINIUM CHEAP AS Tron. —In an interview 
we recently had, says a writer in the Medical Times, 
with one of the firm of Rousseau, who have obtained 
a patent for a process of obtaining aluminium from 
clay, this gentleman informed us that he had little 
doubt of being able to obtain the metal at as low a 
price as iron: thus, in a few years we may be carried 
across the ocean in ships of aluminium, and our bells 
and musical instruments, all our cooking utensils, and 
an immense number of articles of daily use and orna- 
ment, will in all probability be made of this light, 
beautiful, indestructible product of clay. 
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Miscellanea. 


River Lee JuPROVEMENTS.—The trustees of this 
navigation have for several years past been expending 
large sums of money in enlarging, rebuilding, and 
deepening the locks, bridges, and waterway, and giving 
increased facilities on the tidal arms communicating 
with the Thames at Bow-creek and Limehouse. 
Amongst other improvements, a new pair of locks 
have been built at Old Ford, and embankments made 
so as to throw the river into one level from the tidal 
portion to Tottenham Mills, a distance of about five 
miles, where a new lock was built some years since by 
the trustees. It is therefore anticipated that great 
facilities will be given to the eastern suburbs of the 
metropolis in the carriage of bricks, lime, manure, 
ashes, stoue, and other heavy materials, by the 
saving in transhipment and increased freights 





carried. The works, according to the Jlerts} 


Mercury, were opened for traffic on the 15th 


instant, by the Marquis of Salisbury, chairman of | 


the River Lee Trust. The new locks are placed side 
by side, so as to economise water by working alter- 
nately from each other: they are 18 feet 6 inches wide 
by 100 feet long, and 16 feet wide by 90 feet long 
respectively, and have 7 to 8 feet of water over the 
cills, being fitted with every convenience for the 
increasing trade of the district. 


TENDERING FoR GLass.— The complaint of 
“* Vitreus”’ is well founded. Architects and builders, 
however, are not so much to blame as the glass 
manufacturers, who publish a tariff made up of anoma- 
lies and absurdities originating in fiscal regulations of 
former days: the time has arrived for a change, and 
by referring to your advertising columns, at all events 
one new tariff will be seen adopting a more simple 
nomenclature, also abolishing hieroglyphics and high 
nominal prices. Attention to the definition of the 
qualities given will prevent the ambiguity complained 
of. A great desideratum is an authoritative work for 
the use of architects, builders, &c. giving a short 
account of each description of glass, so that it might 
be seen what weights and sizes were incompatible 
with the manufacture, with instructions as to the cor- 
rect definitions: also, the applicability of the various 
sorts of glass; in short, how to put “the right 
article in the right place.’—James Hart ey. 

A New Carcutatinec Macuine.—We read in the 
Moniteur, that M. Thomas, of Colmar, has lately 
made the finishing improvements in the calculating 
machine called the ‘‘ Arithmometer,” at which he 
has been working for upwards of thirty years. Pascal 
and Leibnitz, in the seventeeuth century, and Diderot, 
at a later period, endeavoured to construct a machine 
which might serve as a substitute for human intelli- 
gence in the combination of figures, but failed. M. 
Thomas’s “ Arithmometer ” may be used without the 
least trouble or possibility of error, not only for addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division, but 
also for much more complex operations, such as the 
extraction of the square root, involution, the resolu- 
tion of triangles, &. A multiplication of eight 
figures by eight others is made in eighteen seconds ; 
a division of sixteen figures by eight figures in twenty- 
four seconds ; and in one minute and a quarter one 
ean extract the square root of sixteen figures, and also 
prove the accuracy of the calculation. The working 
of this instrument is, however, most simple. To raise 
or lower a nut screw, to turn a winch a few times, 


and, by means of a button,sto slide off a metal plate | 


from left to right, or from right to left, is the whole 
secret. 

Tue ‘ Buitper’s” SMOKELESS Fire.—I was 
much pleased to see the subject of “ smokeless fires ” 
brought under the notice of your readers again at this 
seasonable time of the year. A gentleman told me 
that he had tried it, and the fire was not touched, but 
kept burning from 7 a.m.to 7 p.m. We have had 
fires burning eight hours in the same way. But there 
is one thing in your correspondent’s letter which I 
think is wrong: it is the recommending a piece of 
sheet-iron for stopping up the bottom of the grate. 
What would be much better is a piece of fire lamp for 
a bottom, as also the sides and back, on the principle 
of Leslie’s patent. A high authority in such matters 
says,—‘‘ A grate surrounded by iron is an absurdity, 
as the metal conducts the heat away rapidly : it should 
be backed and lined with fire-bricks or Welsh lumps, 
which throw out the heat with great power. In an 
open fireplace, the active combustion is wanted in 


> 


front, and there only should air enter the fire : in most | 


grates the air enters below, causing the greatest heat 
to be thrown upon the ashes. It may be thought 
that closing up the bottom would produce the same 
effect as allowing it to be choked up with ashes in a 
common grate, deadening the fire. But this is not 
the case if the bottom is placed slauting outwards, and 
formed of fireclay : the ashes can be removed in front, 
and from all the draught being in front there is a 
bright fire at the place where it is required.” 
H. Cuixps. 














Lectures at ALDERSHOTT.—It is interesting to | 

hear that a series of lectures, open to the whole gar- | 
| vison, are in course of delivery at this camp, on the | 
following useful and entertaining subjects :—Capt. | 
, Collinson, Commanding Engineer, four lectures on 

Mechanics; Mr. Grant, Inspector of Schools, four | 
lectures on Natural Philosophy ; Capt. Murray, R.E. 

four lectures on Construction of Barracks ; Rev. J. W. | 
Hayward, Chaplain, four lectures on Geology and 
| Natural History; Mr. Stent, architect, four lectures | 
on Architecture; Mr. Watling, two lectures on} 
Natural History; Rev. J. E. Sabin, Chaplain, two | 
lectures on “Old England 160 Years Ago;” the 
, Chaplain-General, two lectures on “ Eminent Men | 
| who have risen from the Ranks ;” C. Lefroy, esq. one | 
| lecture on “ How the Earth is made ;” and the Rev. | 
| T. R. Maynard, Chaplain, one lecture on “ What I 
| saw in Spain.” 
| Power or a Rarpway CoMPANY OVER A STREET 
FrontaGe Line.—In the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 
}on 20th inst. zz cavsa The London and Blackwall 
| Railway Company v. The Limehouse District Board of 
| Works.—Mr. Rolt and Mr. Greene, on behalf of the 
plaintiffs, moved for an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from demolishing and in any wise obstruct- 
ing the progress and completion of the plaintiffs’ | 
buildings, now in course of erection on the plaintiffs’ 
land, for the purpose of a new station and railway | 
over the Commercial-road, and from demolishing or 
in anywise obstructing the progress and completion | 
of any other erections or buildings, whether tem- | 
porary or permanent, erected or built, or to be erected | 
or built, for the purposes of the railway or station at 

Stepney, upon the ground purchased by or belonging 
to the plaintiffs, so that such erections or building as 
were intended permanently to remain do not project 

beyond the front or inner line of piers of their bridge 
now crossing the Commercial-road. The Board of 
Works for the Limehouse district, which had been 

constituted under the Metropolis Local Management 

Act (18th and 19th of Victoria, chap. 120), which re- | 
ceived the Royal assent on the 14th of August, 1855, | 
objected, on the part of the general board, as well as 

on their own part, to the proposed station of the 

plaintiffs at Stepney, on the ground that it was being 

erected beyond the regular line of buildings in Com- 

mercial-road, and that the previous consent in writing 

of the Metropolitan Board of Works, as required by 

the provisions of the Metropolis Local Management 

Act, had not been obtained. —The Vice-Chancellor, 

without calling for a reply, said that he must grant 

the injunction. He thought it plain upon the con- 

struction of the statutes that, express powers having 
| been vested in the company by their Act for special 
lobjects for the benefit of the public, no general 
powers in a subsequent Act would override them. 

Russian Arcu#oLocican Discovery. — The 
labour of removing a cairn 250 feet in height, carried 
‘on for nearly five years, near Alexandropol, in 
, Ekatarinoslaw, has just been completed, with the dis- 
| covery of numerous articles of gold, silver, bronze, 

and clay, as also of iron shafts and rods, nails, skele- 
tons of horses, and ornaments of gold, the whole in 
| excellent preservation. In comparing the well-known 
| passage in Herodotus, respecting the burial-place of 
| the Scythian kings, with the present discovery, it is 
‘clear that this is one of the catacombs mentioned by 
‘him; and sanguine hopes are entertained of further 
discoveries. 

Raitway Marrers.—The works at the Dover 
end of the East Kent line have been commenced by 
| the sinking of a shaft for a tunnel under the western 

heights, which will bring the terminus of the new 
| line right into the middle of the town, and close on the 

harbour. The railway traffic returns for the 
| United Kingdom for the week ending November 15, 
amounted to 424,964/7.; and for the corresponding 
| period of last year to 401,832/. : showing an increase 

of 23,1327. The gross receipts for the eight railways 

having their termini in the metropolis amounted to 
|180,5917.; and last year to 175,374/.: showing an 
linerease of 5,217/. The increase on the Eastern 
| Counties amounted to 1,065/.; on the Great Western 
ito 2,306/7.; on the London and North-Western to 
1,410/.; on the London and Blackwall to 150/.; on 
ithe London, Brighton, and South Coast to 909/.; on 
| the London and South-Western to 1,015/.; and on 
i the South-Eastern to 353/.: total, 7,209/. But from 

this must be deducted 1,990. decrease on the Great 

Northern. The receipts on the other lines in the 
| United Kingdom amounted to 244,373/.; and for 
|the corresponding period of 1855, to 226,4582. : 
| showing an increase of 17,915/. Herapath is of 
opinion, that before many years elapse, there must be 
separate lines for goods and passengers. Such is the 
|} magnitude of the goods traffic on the Londor and 
North Western, that, in 1855, the receipts for goods 
|very nearly equalled those for passengers, being 
|1,353,500/. for the former, and 1,489,600/. for the 

latter, and exceeded the whole united working ex- 
| penses, passenger duty, and rates and taxes by 22,400/. | 











Tue TurNER Monument In Sr. Pavt’s.—In 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, on Friday in last week, 
before Sir Richard Kindersley, the trustees of the 
late Mr. Turner, the artist, applied by petition for the 
residue of a sum of 1,241/. after payment of costs, to 
enable them to carry out the deceased artist’s wish to 
have a monument erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where he desired to be buried, “among his brothers 
in art.” It was likely that tenders for designs might 
be invited, and prizes awarded for the best; but all 
the petitioners asked was, the sanction of the Court to 
enable them to be unfettered in their discretion. The 
Vice-Chancellor said he wished to leave the trustees 
as unfettered as possible, both as to the design and 
the erection of the monument, but, before the money 
was paid out, it was right the Court should have 
some tangible evidence of what it was wanted for. 


| He wished the matter, therefore, to stand over till 


the trustees could mature their scheme, and bring it 
before him. It thus appears that, at all events, there 
is no longer any fear, such es there has been, that 
there would be no residue to expend, as funeral ex- 
penses, if they may be so called, according to the 
deceased’s wish. 

Art Exnisition at Norwicu.—The Exhibition 
of Works of Art at Norwich has been opened. In 
reference to the progress of local art, especially in 
the Norwich school, a local paper says :—The attempt 
which has now for the last few years been in progress, to 
create, through the assistance of the Schools of Design, 
a more practical knowledge of the principles of art, both 
with a view to their application to manufactures, and 
to an improvement and elevation of the general taste 


|of the nation, has not at present been, perhaps, so 


eflicacious in Norwich as might have been anticipated. 
But this has not originated so much from a want of 
taste, or of an appreciation of the beautiful in nature 
and in art, as from the total want of direction in its 
parsuit. The School of Design and the Fine Arts 
Association have, to a certain extent, been instru- 
mental in tending “To create a soul out of the ribs 
of death,” and again to bring art to bear upon the 
public mind with as much force as could be expected 
in the time, considering the state of almost complete 
inanition which had existed for so long a period. The 
School of Design, both in reference to the public 
pupils and among the sons and daughters of the 
middle classes, whose inclinations, or whose de- 
cided and created tastes have led them to take advan- 
tage of the tuition of such an instructor as Mr. Claude 
Nursey, has, without doubt, given a stimulus to artistic 
taste that, as years flow on, must create a vast change 
in the general tone of the public mind. The exhibi- 
tion of art treasures, even if it does not attain un- 
mixed good, is, nevertheless, to be encouraged, since, 
whatever it realizes, undoubtedly tends to elevate the 
human race, and in elevating, to advance its moral 
power. In the Exhibition, which this day opens its 
doors to the public, there is much that is calculated to 
attain this end. Nor is this its only attraction, for 
on its walls the works of native artists are not only 
more numerous, but indicate that a stimulus has been 
given to their labours highly creditable to their 
powers and their industry. 

Dancerous Burtprnes.—At the Marlborough- 
street Police Court, a few days ago, the Marquis of 
Salisbury was summoned under the Buildings Act, 
for allowing a house belonging to him, in Cranbourn- 
passage, to be in a dangerous state. On the report of 
the surveyor, the police took out the summons, which 
was served on Messrs. Nicholson and Co. the admitted 
agents or professional advisers of the marquis. The 
chimney still remained. Mr. Beadon referred to the 
clause in the Buildings Act, and remarked that it was 
most curiously worded. The notice must be by 
registered letter, to the owner or his agent. Instrue- 
tions were given for a fresh summons to be served, 
according to the exact form prescribed by the Build- 
ings Act. 

Tue Frre, Sourh METROPOLITAN ScHOOLS.— 
In your description of the fire at the South Metro- 
politan Schools there are some inaccuracies, which 
perhaps you will permit me to notice, though they are 
unimportant, and fewer than in other reports of the 
disaster. The “‘ water tower” (or rather a tower 
containing a stone staircase) was not injured in any 
portion but its roof, though it was in the midst of the 
hottest flame. The “workshops” were in no part 
burnt, and there was no “drifting sleet” to add to 
the discomfort of the children. Respecting the im- 
portance of these buildings being fireproof there can 
be but one opinion, and I have hopes that the Board 
under which I act will now allow me to separate the 
building into divisions by stout walls and iron doors, 
the only impediment to this having been a most un- 
toward lack of funds, altogether precluding the possi- 
bility of adopting anything like complete fireproof 
construction, the attempt to do which would have been 
tantamount to the abandonment of the scheme of 
establishing the schools. 

Epwin Nasu, Architect of the Building. 
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Although the population of Clitheroe in 1851 was 
only 7,244, in 1854 provision had to be made for 
10,000 persons, at 30 gallons per head per diem. 
The supply is collected by means of earthenware 
conduits, and conveyed to a reservoir, about two 
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Cuester Scuoot or Art.—The honorary tere. | RECENT EXcaVATIONS AT Pompet.—The public 
tary of this school, Mr. A. Rigg, announces the fol-| baths recently discovered are situated near the 
lowing as the result of the public examination in | Stabian Gate, where the work of excavation was 
Drawing, held at the School, in September last :— _ commenced in 1854, and where many objects of 
About 750 were examined, and the awards received on | great interest have been discovered. A  corre- 
22nd October, were three medals, seventy-five prizes | spondent of the Atheneum, in a lively com-| miles north of the borough, at an elevation of 
to those examined in the first or lowest grade, twenty | munication, gives the following account of them :— | 75 feet above the highest level of the district, and of 
to those examined in the second grade. In reference | “I may say of these baths that they are the most 250 feet above the lowest. The main from the reser- 
to the subject of drawing as a branch of general important excavations that have been made for many | voir tothe town, consists of 9-inch cast-iron pipes. 
education, the writer says, “I trust the day is not far ‘years. In plan, they resemble the baths so well | The conduits and iron mains extend to a length of 
distant when none will be ignorant of what is so | known, differing from them in certain decorations of | twelve miles. The cost of the works, inclusive of all 
essential to every artisan. On the continent this, | stucco. The subjects of my description are much extras, coating pipes, &c. but exclusive of land 
and modelling, as well as science, are really studied. | more magnificent, whilst the others are in a higher Parliamentary, legal, and engineering expenses te 
Many positions in our large engineering and similar | State of preservation. We enter from the street into 13s. per head, and inclusive of all expenses, u. per 
establishments are closed to English boys, because | a grand cortile, surrounded on two sides by a peristyle. head. The works were designed and carried out by 








they have not attended to drawing. In the course of This was the ‘ Spheristerium,’ where those who came Mr. Mc Landsborough, of Bradford, C.E.; Mr. J. 
the summer I was in personal communication with | to bathe played at padli. Two or three, both spheri Barker acting as clerk of the works (since appointed 
the actual managing heads of three large engineering | and pa//:, were found within the portico, as, also, a manager), and Mr. Booth, as inspector. The earthen- 
works, in three different counties, each employing stone, with this inscription, ‘ Pilicrepi Plaudite.’ ware pipes were supplied by Messrs. Hayes, Brough 
one thousand men : in each case the managing head |The first chamber we shall enter is the ‘Spoglia- and Co. of Liverpool; the irou pipes by Mr. Clark, 
of the whole was chief of the drawing office, and in | forivm,’ where the bathers undressed. The vault of of Clitheroe; the fire-plugs, &c. by Messrs. Guest 
each case he was a foreigner. Surely parents will so ‘this room is adorned with painted, wavy decorations, | and Chrimes, of Rotherham ; and the formation of 
arrange for their children, that the next generation | which, for want of a better term, we should call reservoir, conduits, pipe-laying, &. were executed by 
may not have to look abroad to find persons qualified | Pompeian. On the left is the ‘ refrigidarium,’ a cold Mr. J. Metcalf, of Bradford. 
in science and drawing, to conduct some of the most | bath, round in form, and having niches all round for! Mr. Morewoop anv THE INTERCEPTTING DRAIN. 
important concerns in the kingdom.” | people to sit in, whilst another larger niche remains age Pxans.— Mr. J. L. Morewood, who has long 
“Bic Brn.’—We have received a letter from | to show where the water came in at a gush. This been urging his plan for the main intercepting drain- 
Mr. E. T. Loseby, urging that as the bell for the | bath is richly painted in fresco, with flowers ; and in age of the metropolis, is again moving in this matter 
clock-tower at Westminster is for the clock, and will | one of the compartments is the figure of a woman, | having recently had printed and circulated a corre. 
be struck, according to Parliamentary returns, by a’ nude, reclining on her side, with her back towards the | spondence with Sir Benjamin Hall on the subject, in 
hammer of 120 tbs. falling 6 inches, it is with spectator. Her hair has fallen back over her shoulders. which, on the one hand, Mr. Morewood reminds ‘Sir 
such a hammer falling that distance it should be tried. | The ‘ tepidarium,’ which follows after the eold bath, Benjamin of various favourable notices and opinions 
He urges further, “‘that if the quality of the tone | is oblong in shape. The roof and sides are orna- which he had taken of the writer and his plans; and 
proves satisfactory, the referees should proceed to mented with circular and octagonal figures, in the | claims the principle adopted by the Metropolitan 
note its volume by stationing themselves at different centre of which are various devices,—animals, a) Board, while also pointing out their deviations and 





distances from the tower in and about the neighbour- | Pistrice, a lion, winged figures, dolphins,—in short, 
hood of London, in order to compare the quautity of everything that the most capricious imagination could 
sound produced by this and other known bells ; due | suggest. All round this chamber there are niches, 


allowance being made for the difference of size, the which were used for holding the perfume vases. After | 


direction of the wind, and the state of the atmosphere, | the ‘ ¢epidarium,’ we meet with the ‘ippocaust,’ or 
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&e.” The weight of the bell, misprinted in our 
notice, is 15 tons, 18 ewt. 1 qr. and 22 lbs. 


Tue Worcester Scnoor or Art.—The annual 
meeting of this institution was to be held on Friday 
last, at the Music Hall, Worcester. The drawings 
of the pupils have been exhibited at the school, and a 
large number of visitors have inspected them. The 
exhibition contained a greater amount of advanced 
works, and the studies have been rendered more 
useful by their application to articles of manufacture. 
The number of papils in the school is still on the 
increase, the average monthly attendance during the 


sixteen. ‘The female classes also are on the increase, 
and the attendance is good. 

Fatat Accipent.—At Weymouth, on Tuesday in 
last weck, two workmen engaged on the railway 
works ascended a scaffold erected for the purpose of 
laying the iron roofing on the goods shed, a height of 
40 feet. The scaffold was kept up by a pole, sus- 
tained at each end by the iron girders, and spanning 
30 feet. The men had resumed their labours but a 
short time, when the pole snapped asunder, and the 
whole of the scaffolding fell into the area below, 
together with the two unfortunate workmen. One of 
them, named Davis, was killed on the spot. The 
other, a foreman of the iron works, named Water- 
house, was taken up in ap insensible and almost 
lifeless state, no hopes being entertained of his 
recovery. 

Licuten ovr Darknxess.—Notwithstanding all 
the letters and remonstrances that have appeared in 


the Zhunderer and elsewhere, relative to the mal-| 


treatment of her Majesty’s loving subjects on her 
Majesty’s highway, Policeman X has ‘not thought 
it proper to increase in vigilance sufficient to pre- 
vent these outrageous attacks on person or pro- 
perty, which, to the alarm of all peaceably-disposed 
citizens, continue to grace the police reports day by 
day. As punishment of the aggressor proves a very 
inefficient strapping-plaster for a broken head, or 
salve for rifled pockets, the following saggestion, 
emanating from my good woman and ker darlings, 
may not fall unheeded on the hitherto torpid senses 
of the authorities. Mrs. Grandy and the pets (who 
nightly undergo a martyrdom of anxiety till my knock 


| door. 
' which leads from the Forum to the Porta Stabiana, 


the ‘ ca/darium.’ In shape it resembles the ‘ tepid- 
| arium,’ whilst the ornaments are principally com- 
posed of armour, arms, and trophies, worked in stucco 
in rilievo. At one extremity is a marble bath: at the 
other was a fountain. This bath stands on many 
small pilasters, under which passed the flames of the 
fire; thus warming the pavement and heating the 
lateral walls and passing off above. On the other 
side of the peristyle are several rooms painted in 
fresco. These must have been for those who were 
waiting for a bath; and the painted figures represent 
females or nymphs, nude, and holding fountains or 


| 


past year having exceeded that of the preceding by | vases in front of them. Besides these figures, there 


are also landscapes painted round the rooms. Cav. 
Bonucci is of opinion that the parts of the buildings I 
have been describing formed the baths devoted to the 
women. Varro says that these public institutions 
were divided into two parts,—‘ viri/ia’ and ‘ mulie- 
bria ;’ and there can be little doubt but that the 
portion recently excavated formed the ‘ mud/iebria.’ 
The ‘ viri/ia’ are now in the course of being brought 
to light. Fifteen men only are occupied in removing 
the mountain of scorie and dust which covers this 
remaining portion ; and much interest exists among 
antiquaries to know the results of the operations. 
Amongst other objects found in these ‘ Bagni’ were 
some silver and bronze coins, which of course have 
been sent to the Museum. They were lying near a 
skeleton, perhaps of the Custode, for it was near the 
This public edifice is situated in the street 


and is nearly opposite the beautiful shop richly deco- 
rated with marbles of various colours and designs, 
and in which were found many imperial coins.” 

| Cuirrnenor Warerworks.—These works have 
| recently been completed at a cost rather more than 
10 per cent. under the Parliamentary estimate ; 
_ which estimate included that per centage for contin- 
'gencies. The mains are now charged with water, 
and the inhabitants are being supplied as rapidly as 
the company are able to put branch pipes into the 
| houses, of which about 950 have already been fixed. 
| Fire-plugs have been provided by the corporation. 
pine recent supply was principally from wells, and 
| wousually hard; the principal town well (one of the 
| softest) being 23 degrees of hardness, and the others 


complications based on that principle, and the addi- 
tional expense to be thereby uselessly incurred; Sir 
Benjamin, on the other hand, denying that he had 
ever given any opinion in favour of Mr. Morewood’s 
plan, although he had expressed himself in favour of 
a scheme for preventing the sewage from flowing into 
the Thames within or near the Metropolis. 
Buripines 1n Lonpon.—A large block of cham- 
bers and offices, situate at the junction of Dowgate- 
hill and Turnwheel-lane, Cannon-street, has just been 
completed for Mr. J. W. Rimington. The building 
is four stories in height, exclusive of lofty cellarage 
and warehouse room in the basement, the whole of 
which is fireproof. The rooms on each floor are 
arranged either for letting in sets or singly. The 
whole are ventilated by means of air-flues in the 
chimney-shafts. Water and washing closets are fitted 
up on every floor. Fireproof strong-closets are pro- 
vided for each set of rooms and in several of the 
single ones. The ground-floor windows are fitted 
with Bunvett and Corpe’s patent revolving shutters. 
The contract price for the building and fittings was 
8,382/. subsequently increased, by repairs to adjoining 
properties, and alterations occasioned thereby, to about 
8,600/. Mr. R. W. Wright was the architect. The 
eontractors were Messrs. John and Charles I’Anson ; 
and Mr. William Backhouse was the clerk of works. 
An Artesian Weir at Norwicu. — The first 
artesian well, it is believed, ever bored in this city, 
has been completed at the brewery of Messrs. Morgan, 
King-street. Mr. Thomas Clarke, the artesian well 
engineer to Her Majesty’s dockyards, contracted for 
the works, and personally superintended them. For 
38 feet below the surface a 6-feet cast-iron cylinder 
was sunk: at about 30 feet from the surface, and, of 
course, projecting 8 feet into the cylinder, a shaft or 
cast-iron pipe, 12 inches in diameter, commences its 
descent. For 12 feet the borings were found to be 
through loose flints, decidedly impregnated with 
sewerage deposits: to this, for about 16 feet, suc- 
ceeded a kind of yellow marl, varying much in colour. 
The borings, after this, were through white chalk, 
with layers of flint at intervals of 3 feet, and this 
continued (the flint layers becoming harder, and the 
chalk more and more pure) until, at the depth of 200 
feet from the surface, a copious supply of water was 
obtained. The borings were continued 38 feet fur- 
ther, to ensure perfect freedom from the slightest im- 





purity or turbidity. When the bore pipe was removed, 


| the water flowed into the cylinder at the rate of 500 
| gallons per minute. 


The water fills 8 feet of the 


is heard at the door), with true feminine ingenuity, varying as high as 34 degrees, while the new supply eylinder, at the bottom of which is a 4-feet layer of 
have struck out this remedy, which they, with|is only four degrees, reducible by boiling to 24 concrete and cement, and from this, by means of force- 


native modesty, maintain cannot but prove an tnfuil-| degrees. 


lible preventive for the evil. 


The new supply is also said to be compara- 


multiplied,” say they, “all the dark corners made | water is procured from springs, that rise on the fells, 


lain, the roads improved, and the pavements be laid 34 to 4} miles north of Clitheroe. 
Seen where needed; and then let us see who'll is of millstone 

attempt to garotte, or who'll consent to be garotted!” | above the mean level of the sea. 
Sir, the remedy suggested seems to me at once so 


simple, bnt practical, that 1 


The formation 
grit, and from 560 to 1,300 feet 
The minimum 


bos . * 
yield of the sources in the most dronghty seasons is 


doubt not, by your | over 300,000 gallons per diem, for the immediate 


| pumps and other machinery, the supply is derived. 


“ Let the gas-lamps be tively free from organic and solid matters. The | After the steam-engines had pumped for twelve hours, 


_ the quantity of water was not reduced in the cylinder 
| more than 4 inches. The flow of water is about 150 

gallons per minute. The water, according to the 
| Norfolk Chronicle, has been found, on anaiysis, to be 
, of the very purest character, and admirably adapted 


|for brewing purposes. The expense of the well is 


kind indulgence, it will effect, if put in practice, the | supply of which amount the works have been con- | said to be comparatively trifling, not more than what 


desired object, and so henceforth render unnecessary | structed. 


The conduits and pipes, however, have 


the harrowing fear and alarm now felt by Mrs Grundy | been laid down of sizes to admit of their conveyi 
. . ¢ veying a 
and the pets (bless them!) for the daily safety of their | much larger quantity, which, without further sre Fos 


much-love? —PATERFAMILIAS. 


being required can be supplied at a nominal expense. | 
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cost of water. Mr. Clarke, the engineer, is about 
being engaged in the construction of other works of 
similar character in Norwich. 


| many firms would pay in a few years for the former 
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